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THE CORPS’ BEST SELLER 


GUIDEBOOK FOR MARINES 


For over ten years, Marines have found the GUIDEBOOK to be their 
most valuable reference manual. The current edition has been 

recently revised and contains a detailed presentation on the new 

13-man squad drill, together with 33 other chapters covering major 
military subjects. The GUIDEBOOK FOR MARINES may be obtained from 
your local Marine Exchange or ordered by mail from the LEATHERNECK 
Bookshop by using the coupon on inside back cover of this magazine. 


SIXTH REVISED EDITION $1.50 
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. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


PAUSE FOR COKE! 


After the big mop-up... 

it’s bottoms up with Coca-Cola, ice-cold! 
Here’s to that great taste, that welcome lift. 
Pause for a bottle of Coke... often! 
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CoPvRIGHT © 1958 THE COCA-COLA COMPANY. SIG N OF GOOD TASTE 
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THIS MONTH’S COVER 


First Lieutenant Jimmy Pappas has a hot airplane, 
the Douglas F4D-1 ‘‘Skyray,'’ but he wouldn't 
get far without his ground crew. Technical Ser- 
geant Charles Tyler caught the team in action 
when Leatherneck covered VMF-314, an all- 
weather squadron at El Toro. Pfc Donald Price 
made sure his pilot was secure before giving 
Sergeant William Pigott the starting signal. 








CHANGE OF ADDRESS: Send your 

new address at least FIVE WEEKS 

before the date of the issue with 

which it is to take effect. Address 
LEATHERNECK Magazine 

P.O. Box 1918, Washington 13, D. C. 


Send OLD address with new, enclosing if 
possible your address label. The Post 
Office will not forward copies unless you 
forward extra postage. Duplicate copies 
cannot be sent 
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Edited by MSgt. Francis J. Kulluson 


SHIP MODEL WANTED 


Dear Sir: 

I have been trying to locate a small 
ship model of the old USS Yorktown, 
a gunboat on which my father served 
as part of the Marine detachment. I 
think it would make a wonderful pres- 
ent for him, but the companies who 
make models do not list any ships like 
that. I guess a ship would have to be 
specially built, something I do not have 
the money for. If any of your readers 
have any ideas on the subject please 
write to me. 

William P. Thomas, Jr. 
10120 Fifty-second Ave. 
College Park, Md. 


TRAVEL PRIVILEGES 


Dear Sir: 

I would like to receive information 
concerning transportation, on a space 
available basis, for retired personnel 
and their dependents. 

It is my understanding that once a 
year each member retired with pay may 
request such transportation. Is _ this 
correct? What is the authority? 

TSgt. R. V. Owen 
3d Trng. Bn. 
Marine Corps Recruit Depot 
San Diego, Calif. 


@ Transportation Branch, HQMC, 
told us this: 

“Authority is contained in OPNAV 
Instruction 4650.4 for transportation on 
Military Sea Transportation Service 
vessels on a space available basis for 
retired military personnel and their ac- 
companying dependents. 

“Special rates, including subsistence, 
are payable from personal funds at the 
port of embarkation. 

“Application for reservations, in- 
cluding name, age and sex of each de- 
pendent, approximate date and specific 
destination to which travel is desired, 
should be addressed to the Command- 
ant of the Marine Corps (Code COU), 
Washington 25, D.C. 

“In view of the fact that reservations 


for space available passengers are made 
only atter all other Department of De- 
fense requirements have been met, no 
assurance can be given as to approval 
of the application. 

“Travel for retired military personnel 
on Fleet Logistic Airwing Aircraft out- 
side the continental United States has 
been discontinued. Retired members 
may still travel on non-scheduled air- 
craft on a space available basis within 
the continental United States.”—Ed. 


AVIATION DUTY REQUEST 


Dear Sir: 

I am a member of the Marine Corps 
Reserve and just finished six months of 
active duty under the six-month Re- 
serve plan. 


What I saw of the Corps during that 
time made me want to reenlist in the 
Regulars. At Camp Lejeune I tried to 
get aviation with the FMF but was told 
it could not be guaranteed. 

I am sure that there is an order out 
that says commanding officers are au- 
thorized to guarantee duty stations and 
choice of duty. I would like to go 
Regular if my choice of duty is granted. 

I have a good record with the Corps 
so far, and was recommended for reen- 
listment on my DD-214 Form and my 
character of service was honorable. I 
would appreciate any information you 
could give me on getting my choice of 
duty assignment. I know that I am not 
entitled to a reenlistment bonus at this 
time. ; 
Pfc Savino Carrieri 

135 Mott St. 
New York, N. Y. 


@ Enlisted Section, Miliary Procure- 
ment Branch, HQMC, replied as 
follows: 

“Marine Corps Order 1130.21 pertains 
to the recruitment of personnel who are 
interested in aviation. If the applicants 
are acceptable for enlistment in the 
Regular Marine Corps, and if they ex- 
press an interest in aviation, they may 
be guaranteed an assignment to avia- 
tion school, within prescribed quotas. 

“MCO 1130.4B permits recruiting of- 
ficers to offer personnel in your cate- 
gory, upon application to reenlist for a 
period of four or six years, the coast of 
your choice or Overseas Fleet Marine 


Force Units. 
TURN PAGE 
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"So you were a cook in civilian life, eh? 
| was a truck driver myself!" 








Leatherneck Magazine 














SOUND OFF (cont.) 


“There is no one order that permits 
commanding officers to guarantee choice 
of duty or duty station to every Marine. 
There are several orders which do give 
commanding officers varying degrees of 
authority in this respect, depending 
upon the rank of the Marine, the term 
of enlistment, the nature of the Ma- 
rine’s previous service, etc.”—Ed. 





SHOULDER PATCHES 


Dear Sir: 

Why did the Marine Corps abandon 
the wearing of shoulder patches? 

It would seem to me that a consider- 
able amount of unit pride would result 


from the bringing back of shoulder 
patches for our divisions and other 
major commands. 

I know that the problem of unit 
pride will not completely disappear be- 
cause of the patch on a uniform. I do 
feel that it will serve to bolster one’s 
feelings about his organization at least 
to some extent—which is better than 
nothing. 

SSgt. William M. McDowell 
"I" Co. 3d Recruit Trng. Bn. 


Marine Corps Recruit Depot 
San Diego, Calif. 


@ The Permanent Marine Corps Uni- 
torm Board, HQMC, in 1952, considered 
various recommendations relative to 
the adoption and/or reinstatement of 
the distinctive shoulder insignia. Their 
findings were as follows: 

“Prior to World War I, shoulder 
patches were neither authorized nor 
worn within the Marine Corps at any 
time. 

“During World War I, Marine Corps 
units attached to the American Expedi- 
tionary Forces adopted the Army cus- 
tom of wearing shoulder insignia by 
authorization of the War Department. 

“In March, 1943, the Commandant of 
the Marine Corps authorized the adop- 
tion of the distinctive shoulder insignia 
by certain units of the Fleet Marine 


Force and Marine units afloat. The 
authority was extended until, at the end 
of World War II, 33 different shoulder 
patches were authorized. 

“Wearing of shoulder patches is an 
Army tradition and is not native to the 
Marine Corps. For many years, both 
during the time of war and time of 
peace, the Army has continued to 
authorize the wearing of shoulder 
insignia. 

“Unit pride, as well as prejudice, is 
fostered by the wearing of shoulder in- 
signia. However, such pride is often 
engendered at the sacrifice of pride in 
the organization as a whole. 

“The Marine Corps emblem worn on 
the cap, coat, jacket and also the collar 
of the shirts by enlisted men, when 
Summer Service is worn, is distinctive 
and unique.” Ed. 


FMF OVERSEAS TOURS 


Dear Sir: 

While reading the July, 1957, edition 
of “Bulletin Board” in the Leatherneck 
Magazine, I discovered that the tour of 
duty for Fleet Marine Force units in 
the Far East is 14 months. 

My husband, who is stationed in 
Okinawa for 18 months, received his 
orders for overseas duty in December, 
1956. 
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(. HOW TO DEFEND AGAINST THE BUNT... AND HOW 70 GET 
FAST SHAVES THAT LOOK G00D... FEEL GREAT!” 


(who doesn't). Ap- 
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™ Gillette 





YOU GET A BRAND-NEW EXPERIENCE IN SHAVING COMFORT 
AND CONVENIENCE WHEN YOU USE THE GILLETTE 
SUPER-SPEED RAZOR THAT'S MATCHED TO YOUR SKIN 
AND BEARD. CLEAN,GOOD-LOOKING AND LONG-LASTING 
SHAVES ARE POSITIVELY GUARANTEED.WHATS MORE... 
YOU ENJOY THE ECONOMY OF DOUBLE EDGES ! 
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engineered to 


match your; a 
shaving J 
requirements 

exactly. 
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ONE-PIECE CONSTRUCTION 
MAKES BLADE CHANGING 
A SNAP! TWIST... 
RAZOR OPENS 
HOOK ON BLADE! 
TWIST! RAZOR 
CLOSES 













CHOOSE THE ONE THAT MATCHES YOUR FACE 
FOR PEAK SHAVING COMFORT / 


LIGHT is especially 
made for men with 
lighter beards. 


COMPLETE WITH 
BLUE BLADE 
DISPENSER 
AND HANDY 

TRAVEL CASE 










HEAVY is just 
right for men with 
heavy, dense, hard- 
to-shave beards. 


REGULAR for 
men with average 
skin and beard 

skin and bear © 1958 by The Gillette Company 
































After spending almost two months at 
Camp Pendleton, he left the States in 
March, 1957, and landed in Okinawa, 
April, 1957. 

My question is, will he be home in 
14 or 18 months? 

Mrs. David L. Evans 
727 Cypress St. 
New Bern, N. C. 


@ The Assistant Chief of Staff, G-1 
Division, HQMC, had this to say about 
FMF overseas tours in the Far East: 

“Current Marine Corps policy speci- 
fies a 14-month tour for personnel as- 
signed to the Fleet Marine Forces based 
on Okinawa. This tour is computed 





from the day the individual arrives on | 


Okinawa until the day he 
Okinawa. 

“In accordance with Department of 
Detense directives, commencing June, 
1958, overseas tours will be computed 
from the day an individual departs the 
continental limits of the United States 
until the day of return to the United 
States 

“Based on current regulations, Mrs. 
Evans’ husband would be scheduled to 
leave Okinawa 14 months after his ar- 


departs | 


rival on the island. His exact date of | 
return will depend upon the mode of | 


transportation utilized.’’—Ed. 





GUAM 


PUC FOR GUAM CAMPAIGN 


Dear Sir: 

In the November, 1950, issue of 
Leatherneck, the section on World War 
II—Chronology of Combat, you list 
under Presidential Unit Citation: 

Third Marine Division (Reinforced) 
serving as 3d Combat Team—Guam— 
21 July-10 August, 1944. 

To the best of my knowledge the 
Third Marine Division did not get this 
award. Will you please clear this up? 

William M. Warren 
1305 Brookmont Ave. E. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


@ The Chronology of Combat we pub- 
lished is correct. According to the Navy 
and Marine Corps Awards Manual, 
under Marine Corps units which were 


awarded the Navy Presidential Unit | 


Citation, the following is listed: 
“Third Combat Team, Third Marine 
Division (Reinforced) 21 July-10 Au- 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 8) 












ACTIVE, RESERVE OR RETIRED 
COMMISSIONED OFFICER, NCO of TOP 3 PAY GRADES, VETERAN 


(NCO’s on active duty must be married and at least age 25) 
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Save Up To 30% From Standard Rates On 
The Same Standard Coverage Issued By 
Most Other Leading Insurance Companies. 


You Save Big Money with GEICO . . . be- 
cause Government Employees Insurance 
Company insures only preferred groups 
. . . at preferred rates. Furthermore, @ One of the highest renewal ratios in 
GEICO eliminates the expense of solicit- the Industry. Over 97% renew each 
ing agents and the customary agency year. 
system. There are no sales agents’ com- @ Rated A+Excellent) by Best's Insurance 
missions, no membership fees, no special Reports—the highest rating there is. 
assessments, or any other charges. 

@ For over 20 continuous years, offering 


You Get Country-Wide Service. You are the finest insurance money can buy, at 
assured fast, fair, local claim service these important savings. ; 
whenever you need it, day or night, by : 

over 800 professional claim representa- e Convenient Installment Plan for pay- 
tives throughout the U.S. and its posses- ment of your premiums, 
sions. In addition, there are over 900 
skilled home office employees to serve you. 


You Get Country-Wide Protection. Wher- 
ever you drive, wherever you are trans- 
ferred in the U.S., your policy provides 
protection. A GEICO policy can comply 
with the Financial Responsibility Laws 
of all states and the compulsory insurance 
requirements of New York and North 
Carolina. 


Here’s What You Should 
Know About GEICO 


@ One of the largest insurers of automo- 
biles in the country—now serving over 
475,000 policyholders. 
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GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES INSURANCE COMPANY 004 
































(b) Is car used in any occupation or business? (Excluding to and from work) (1) Yes () No 
(c) Is car principally kept and used ona farm? () Yes (No 
2. Additional operators under age 25 in household af present time: 
Marital Status 





Age Relation % of Use 








GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES INSURANCE BLDG., WASHINGTON 5, D. C. | 
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Include information and rates on overseas insurance in country of 


¢3—. GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES 
i Niji! 3 INSURANCE COMPANY 


Capital Stock Company not affiliated with U. S$. Government 
Washington 5, D. C. 











BRIGHTER 
STITT 


in 


EWI 2801 


(KEE-WEE) 
@ Gives a brighter “‘parade” shine! 
Comes back again and again with just a 
quick brush-up! 
@ Covers scuff marks .. . . Keeps leather 
“alive”, soft and new-looking longer! 
@ Ten popular colors 
Plus neutral and liquid white! 
Cordovan * Tan 
Ox Blood * Dark Tan * Red 
Mahogany * Mid Tan 


Black * Brown 
Neutral * Blue 
Liquid White 


Dark Brown °* 







PLYMOUTH 


$1095 


full price 


Officers and first three grades 


no money down 
*100% world-wide warranty 
*lay away plan 
Write: 


AUTO DISCOUNT CORP. 
1510 R. I. Ave. N.E., Wash. D.C. 


Military Representative 





MARINES PREFER 

















Leatherneck receives many letters 
requesting information concerning 
members of the Marine Corps, and 
other branches of the service. Con- 
densations of these letters are pub- 
lished in this column as a service to 
our readers. 

To avoid errors, all names and 
addresses must be printed or typed. 





Former Marine Fred McKee, Box 
#1, Lockport, IIl., to hear from SSgt. 
Milton KINCANNON, whose last known 
address was San Diego, Calif. 

Former Marine Michael J. Gamerl, 
4525 South 18th St., Omaha, Neb., to 
hear from a Lt. SWANK, who served 
as the adjutant of VMO-2, Sukiran, 
Okinawa. 


SSgt. R. E.- McElveen, “D” Co., 2d 
Bn., Eighth Marines, Second Marine 
Division, FMF, Camp Lejeune, N. C., 
to hear from TSgt. Raymond E, 
FELICS, whose last known address was 
Weapons Co., 2dBn., Ninth Marines, 
Third Marine Division, FMF, c/o Fleet 
Post Office, San Francisco, Calif. 


Mr. and Mrs. Okey Myers, Rural 
Route #5, Chillicothe, Ohio, to hear 
from anyone who served with their 
son, Cpl. Olen R. MYERS, when he was 
with the First Marine Division’s Spe- 
cial Services Hillbilly Band. Cpl. Myers 
KIA on October 27, 1952. His 
parents are trying to locate a violin 
which Cpl. Myers reportedly mailed 
from Korea shortly before his death. 


was 


Former Marine James A. Hall, 3905 
30wdoin, Des Moines, Iowa, to hear 
from anyone who trained with recruit 
Plt. #32, MCRD, San Diego, Calif., in 
1949. 


J. E. Pearce, Station “H’’, Central Islip, 
N. Y., to hear from MSgt. Miles G. 
ORTON. 


Former Marine Daniel J. Cahill, 2331 
Haverford Rd., Ardmore, Pa, to hear 
from Cpl. Lloyd A. ZWAK, who served 
with him at Camp Lejeune, N. C., in 























"About that teddy bear you bought Elvin before you left... ! 


Leatherneck Magazine 
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1954. 


Set. William E. Lee, Marine Bar- 
racks, U. S. Naval Base, Boston, Mass., 
to hear from Pfe Oliver J. BARDIS, 
whose last known address was: H&S 
Co., Ist Bn., Ninth Marines, Third 
Marine Division, FMF, c/o FPO, San 
Francisco, Calif. 


SP3 D. J. Card, MPC, USA, Military 
Police Co., USAG, Ft. Richardson, 
Alaska, APO 949, Seattle, Wash., to 
hear from anyone who served with 
him in the First Marine Division in 
Korea or with the Marine Detachment, 
USS Boxer. 


SSet. H. A. Kerchner, MCRSS, Post 
Office Bldg., Green Bay, Wis., to hear 
from Sgt. James Butler HICKOCK, 
whose last known address was Camp 
Lejeune, N. C. 


TSet. R. K. Poulk, MP Co., Hq Bn., 
First Marine Division, FMF, Camp 
Pendleton, Calif., to hear from SSgt. 
Bill FOY, whose last known address 
was Brig Section, H&S Co., Ninth 
Marines, Third Marine Division. 


Miss Jeannie Hoffman, 998 Becks 
Run Rd., Pittsburgh, Pa., to hear from 
Pfe Al C. FRENDY, whose last known 
duty station was in Jacksonville, Fla. 


Former Marine A. K. (Skinny) 
Anderson, P. O. Box #381, Maryville, 
Tenn., to hear from anyone who served 
with the U. S. Marine Legation Guard, 
Pekin, China, from 1914-17. 


Sergeant Major S. J. Denes, NROTC 
Unit, University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., to hear from Joseph 
SHISKO, who served with him aboard 
the USS Boise, 1938-40. Shisko’s last 
known address was Long Beach, Calif. 


Pfc R. E. O’Neill, Support Co. “B”, 
H&S Bn., MCB, Camp Pendleton, Calif., 
to hear from Sgt. Ronald L. FAY, 
whose last known duty station was 
NAS, Jacksonville, Fla. 


Former Marine Raymond J. Beck, 
Apt “B”, 1800 North Bayshore Dr., 
Miami, Fla., to hear from former Ma- 
rine Charles NICKLESON, who served 
as a first lieutenant with the M. P. Co., 
Hq Bn., Second Marine Division, FMF, 
Camp Lejeune, N.C., in 1952-53-54. 


Former Marine Michael E. Page, 88 
Village St., Rockville, Conn., to hear 
from anyone who enlisted with him in 
Portland, Me., on June 24, 1954, or 
anyone who served with him in the 
Marine Corps thereafter. 

END 
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ing WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT GUM 


a nice little lift and 
y’s Spearmint tastes 


freshing and long-lasting. Keep 
a friendly treat to have 


Your Exchange 








ORDERED TO LEJEUNE??? 
VISITING LEJEUNE??? 


Arrange accommodations in advance 
with MSgt. & Mrs. W. R. Letson, 
owners and operators of THE 
COASTAL Motel. Located one mile 
south of Jacksonville, conveniently 
centered to all parts of Camp Lejeune. 
‘25 new modern units each featuring a 
kitchenette. Free room TV and year- 
round air conditioning. Family accom- 
modations. Reasonable rates. Phone 
4945. 


COASTAL MOTEL 
Jacksonville, N. C. 





BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


CONSIDERED 


by cooperative publisher 
who offers authors early 
publication, higher royalty, 
national distribution, and 
beautifully designed books. 
All subjects welcomed. 
Write, or send your MS 
directly. 


GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 
Atten. MR. YEALY 489 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 




















Would you please inform me, what 
is the approved dark brown polish? 

I would appreciate knowing where 
“dark brown polish” may be obtained. 
I have searched in vain for “dark brown 
polish” and if I found it I wouldn’t be 
sure I was buying the right thing just 
because it was ‘dark brown.” I would 
not know if it is the approved dark 
brown polish. 

I can find in the Post Exchange, Ma- 
rine Corps Stain by Esquire, Dark 
Brown (Dark Tan) Stain by Nugget. 
and Brown by Kiwi, but I have not 
been able to find “dark brown” ap- 
proved anywhere. 

I am sure that your answer will be 
most helpful and put many a Marine 
at ease and might help in getting our 
footwear of one uniform color. 

I am contemplating writing a letter 
to the “If I were Commandant” column 
and stating I would simplify the whole 
situation by making the approved color 
just black, but I don’t think that there 
is a light, dark or medium in this color. 

TSgt. John R. Taylor 
H&S Co., Camp Butler, USMC 
c/o FPO, San Francisco, Calif. 


SOUND OFF 


[continued from page 5] 


gust, 1944—Guam, Marianas Islands. 
Consisting of; Third Marine Regiment; 
2d Battalion, Ninth Marine Regiment; 
Company “C”, 3d Tank Battalion and 
Company “C”, Nineteenth Marine 


Regiment (Combat Engineers ).”—Ed. 





APPROVED SHOE POLISH 


Dear Sir: 

Marine Corps Order 1020.23: “Re- 
quires that all brown shoes, combat 
boots and service shoes be shined with 
approved dark brown polish.” 


@ The Permanent Marine Corps Uni- 
form Board requires manufacturers of 
polishes and dyes, who wish to sell their 


products through the Marine Corps Ex- 
change system, to submit samples to 
Headquarters Marine Corps for labora- 
tory analysis and shade evaluation. The 
Board said: 

“If the sample meets Marine Corps 
requirements, a serial number is as- 
signed to the manufacturer. This num- 
ber must appear on every container or 
package sold to the Exchange and in- 
dicates that the polish or dye is ‘ap- 
proved.’ 

“The Headquarters Exchange Section 
is periodically advised of every ap- 
proval granted, so that the manufac- 
turer’s company may be included in the 
Approved Sources for Marine Corps 
Uniforms promulgated by the Head- 
quarters Exchange Section, and dis- 
tributed to all Marine Corps Exchanges. 
Exchange procurement of approved 
products is thereby guaranteed. 

“This policy has been recently 
adopted, and it is understandable that 
stock in all exchanges has not been 
purified. Also, many manufacturers do 
not use the color designation ‘dark 
brown’ even though their product was 
shade evaluated against the Marine 
Corps dark brown standard. 

“The determination factor in such 
cases would be the approval number 





WRITTEN BY A 
MARINE VETERAN 


.»:the best novel of the 
Corps since “Battle Cry” 


TOMORROW TO LIVE will pack a wallop for 
every Marine who reads it! This novel tells the 
whole process — the making of an average young 
American into a good Marine. It’s the story of 
Mike Andreas, who joined the Marines after his 
marriage hit the rocks, took the rigorous routine of 
Marine training in stride, and wound up a lieutenant 
on Saipan. There, in the roar of battle, Mike re- 
solves his feud with a veteran sergeant. It’s a 
climax you’ll remember. $3.95 


BOOKSHOP DISCOUNT PRICE—$3.50 





LEATHERNECK Bookshop 

P.O. Box 1918 

Washington 13, D.C. 
Rush me ca copy of ‘'Tomorrow To Live,’ at the special Bookshop price of $3.50. 
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on the container. Approved manufac- 
turers have been urged to use Marine 
Corps shade description, ‘dark brown’ 
on all polish and dyes sold to the ex- 
change. This also will take considerable 
time, as manufacturers must utilize 
their standard containers before manu- 
facturing special containers for Marine 
Corps use.” —Ed. 





STENCILED CHEVRONS 


Dear Sir: 

After reading “Sound Off” in the 
September, 1957, issue of Leatherneck, 
part of my question on metal chevrons 
was answered. 

The remaining part of my question 
is, “Do you continue to stencil pre- 
viously stenciled utilities when pro- 


moted to the next higher grade? 
Cpl. Bruce R. Greisen 
Commander, Amphibious Group-|! 
c/o FPO, San Francisco, Calif. 


@ Paragraph 49157.4d, Marine Corps 
Manual, Volume L, states in part, 
“Utility coats with stenciled chevrons 
may continue to be worn until replace- 
ment of the itemsis necessary.” —Ed., 


MOP AFTER 30 YEARS 
Dear Sir: 

I have a question to which I hope 
you will be able to find the correct 
answer for me. 

It concerns Mustering Out Pay. In 
1950, when I was transferred to the 
Fleet Marine Corps Reserve, I was told 
that not being separated from the serv- 
ice, I could not receive MOP, but that 
I would be paid MOP when transferred 
to the retired list on completion of 30 
years’ service. 

I have been told that this is not the 
case and that I do not have MOP 
coming to me. Could you please tell 
me where I stand concerning this 
matter? 

I was discharged in 1940, was subse- 
quently promoted to CWO, which rank 
I held until I was reverted to master 
sergeant on my own request and trans- 
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"If | promote you, Hawkins, word will spread around 
and I'll have everybody on my neck!" 
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SOUNDS 
OF 

PARRIS 
ISLAND 


This is an actual recording 
of boot camp at Parris Is- 
land. A complete sound 
story of all phases of train- 
ing, the drill field, rifle 
range, judo course, every- 
thing right up to graduation. 
This 12” L.P. ultrasonic high 
fidelity recording is yours 
for only $5.00. Order now, 
it makes a wonderful gift 
for your mother, dad, girl 
friend, or anyone else who 
is gung-ho. 





SEND TO 
ADDRESS 
CITY ZONE... 








STATE 





No. of Records 





Amount enclosed 


Make check C1] 
Money Order = 





Payable To 


GOLD STAR RECORDINGS INC. 
520 FIFTH AVENUE,New York 17, N. Y. 
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SOUND OFF (cont.) 


ferred to the Fleet Marine Corps Re- 
serve in 1950. 
MSgft. Ernest B. Derrick, FMCR 
Rt. #1, Box 224-A 
Jeanette, Pa. 


@ Records Service Section, Records 
Branch, HQMC, told us this: 

“The Mustering-Out Payment Act of 
1944 precludes mustering-out payment 
to any member of the Armed Forces 
who, at the time of discharge or release 
from active duty, is transferred or re- 
turned to the retired list with retirement 
pay or to a status in which he receives 
retainer pay. 

“Since Master Sergeant Derrick was 
voluntarily released from active duty 
and transferred to the Fleet Marine 
Corps Reserve on 31 March, 1950, he 
was not entitled to receive mustering- 
out payment.”’—Ed. 


FIRING SQUADS 


Dear Sir: 

A discussion came up recently. as per 
normal, at Fire Station +2, in Evans- 
ton, Ill., in regards to firing squads. 

Some of the fellows did research work 
at the local library but could not find 


any data pertinent to the debate. The 
question is this: 

How many live bullets are issued to 
the firing squad and how many blanks 
are included? I always believed that 
in a firing squad of, for example, six 
men, five bullets are “live” and one 
blank; each man figuring perhaps, he 
drew the blank shell. 

Richard W. Zrazik 
1319 Brummel St. 
Evanston, IIl. 


@ Historical Branch, HQMC, gave us 
these facts: 

“There has been only one execution 
by firing squad in the American Armed 
Forces since the Civil War; that of 
Army Private Eddie D. Slovik, who 
was executed for desertion on 31 Jan- 
uary, 1945, at Ste. Marie aux Mines, 
France. 

The firing squad, which on that oc- 
casion consisted of 12 soldiers, was gov- 
erned by Standard Operating Procedure 
54, “Execution of Death Sentences De- 
termined by Court-Martial,” issued by 
Headquarters, European Theatre of Op- 
erations, on 14 December 1944. 

“This SOP specifically prescribed that 
one of the rifles would contain a blank 
round of ammunition and that the 
identity of this piece would not be dis- 
closed. This procedure was followed in 
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the Slovik execution. The SOP added 
that if a second volley was required to 
produce death, the officer-in-charge was 
to reload the rifles behind the backs ot 
the members of the firing squad so that 
the members of the squad would not 
know which rifle received the blank 
round.’ —Ed. 





USMC AUTO EMBLEM PLAQUE 


Dear Sir: 

I have noticed many automobiles, 
owned by Marines or former Marines, 
that bear a red plaque approximately 
eight inches square with the Marine 
Corps emblem mounted. 

This plaque is usually spaced above 
the number plate or on the grill. It is 
a sharp accessory and I have been in 
the market for one for some time. 

Up till now I have had no luck in 
either purchasing one or finding out 
where I can buy one. 

Sgt. Rey Ciarlone, USMCR 
58 Metropolitan Ave. 
Roslindale 31, Mass. 


@ These plaques are usually stocked 
by the Marine Exchanges. We suggest 
you check with the Marine Exchange at 
the U. S. Naval Base, Boston, Mass. 
If they don’t carry them, they might 
be able to order one for you.—Ed. 








NATIONAL GUARD TIME 


Dear Sir: 

I am a private in my sixth month of 
active duty on a three-year enlistment 
in the Marine Corps. I’m a member of 
the Ceremonial Guard Company at the 
8th & Eye Sts. Barracks, Washington, 
19, 4G. 


Before my enlistment I served a year 
and a half in the National Guard and 
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upon my enlistment in the Corps I 
asked my recruiter what my chances 
were of carrying a rank from the 
Guard into the Corps. I was a Pfc and 
was about to receive my corporal stripe 
in the Guard. 

In reference to my inquiry, my re- 
cruiter told me that if I had a total of 
72 attendances at drill I could carry 
the rank of Pfc with me in the Corps. 

How do the rules and regulations read 
on this? 

Pvt. Wayne H. Holmquist 
Ceremonial Guard Co. 
Marine Barracks 


Wash. 3, D. C. 


@ Military Personnel Procurement 
Branch, HQMC, said this: 

“Your appointment to the rank of 
Private upon enlistment in the Marine 
Corps was correct. Appointment reg- 
ulations provide that Marine Corps 
recruit enlistees, with no previous serv- 
ice in the Marine Corps or Marine 
Corps Reserve, to be eligible for ap- 
pointment above the rank of Private, 
must have prior active duty other than 
periodic active duty for training, in 
their former branch. 

“From the content of your letter, it 
appears that you and the recruiter may 
have been discussing your qualifications 
with respect to foregoing recruit train- 
ing. Since your prior training was not 
with a component of the Marine Corps, 
your assignment to a recruit depot for 
recruit training was also proper.”—Ed. 


CIVIL WAR SMALL ARMS 


Dear Sir: 

I would like to know what type of 
side arm was used by the Marine Corps 
before, during and after the Civil War 
period. 

Did they use the Army Colt, Caliber 
.44, or the Navy Colt, Caliber .36? Did 
they use the Remington of the same 
caliber? 

Also, what type and make of rifle did 
they use during that period of history? 

Michael E. Page 
88 Village Street 
Rockville, Conn. 
@ Historical Branch, HQMC, told us 
this: 

“During the period immediately be- 
fore, during and after the Civil War, 
the Marine Corps used the U. S. Navy 
Colt Pistol, caliber .36, Model 1851, the 
U. S. Rifle-Musket, caliber .58, Models 
1855 and 1861 and the Sharps Rifle, 
caliber .50, Model 1863.’—Ed. 


FITNESS REPORTS 


Dear Sir: 

Would you please clarify these two 
subjects which are the topics of dis- 
cussion in this unit? 

Staff Noncommissioned Officer Fit- 
ness Reports are due 31 January, 1958. 
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Established 1918 


A. M. Bolognese & Sons 


TAILOR AND HABERDASHER, QUANTICO, VIRGINIA 


FULL DRESS UNIFORMS AND CIVILIAN EVENING CLOTHES A SPE- 
CIALTY. LET US MOUNT YOUR MEDALS AND FILL YOUR INSIGNIA 
AND ORNAMENT NEEDS. . 


Summer Service Gabardines 
for immediate delivery: 


Winter Service Uniforms 
for Fall delivery 


Blouse $60 Jacket & Trousers $88 
Trousers $25 Coat & Trousers $99 
Topcoat $85 


Shirts: Dacron & Cotton $8.50 Dacron & Wool $16.50 
Campaign Hats 


(Add $2 for trans.)/Engraved Swagger Stick] Swords & Accessories 














Officer _ $12.50 $12.95 $85.00 
Enlisted 9.50 | 7.95 55.00 
Engraved Calling Cards with Plate: Officers $12 Wives $8 

CUSTOMER ORDER BLANK 
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SHOE REPAIRING, USING O’SULLIVAN AMERICA’S No. 1 HEEL 
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Prepared by MSgt. Michael S. Galko, NCO.- 
in-Charge, Travel Section, Eastern Pay Area, 


HQMC 


Mileage on Permanent 

Change of Station orders is 

reimbursed at the rate of 
per mile. 

(a) five cents 

(b) six cents 

(c) eight cents 


Travel by privately owned 
conveyance on TAD orders 
is reimbursed at the rate of 


: per mile. 
(a) five cents 


(b) seven cents 
(c) eight cents 


Enlisted Marines in pay 
grade E-4 must have more 
than _____ years service to 
qualify for dependents’ 
travel. 

(a) three 

(b) four 

(c) five 


Marines with dependents 
five years of age or over, 
but under 12 years of age, 
are entitled to per 
mile. 

(a) six cents 

(b) five cents 

(c) three cents 


A Marine is entitled to six 
cents per mile for each de- 
pendent 12 years of age or 
over, not to exceed 
such dependents. 

(a) two 

(b) three 

(c) four 


The maximum amount pay- 
able for travel involving a 


Marine’s dependents is 
per mile. 

(a) 24 cents 

(b) 21 cents 

(c) 18 cents 


A Marine who transports 
his house trailer with his 
own car is entitled to a 
trailer allowance of 

cents per mile. 

(a) 10 

(b) 11 

(c) 14 


The dislocation allowance 
is the same as the amount 
received monthly for ——. 
(a) subsistence 

(b) quarters 

(c) pay 


In order to collect travel 
pay, a retired Marine must 
arrive at his selected home 
within after termina- 
tion of active duty. 

(a) five years 

(b) three years 

(c) one year 


Advance payment of trans- 

portation allowances is not 

authorized for 

(a) dependent travel 

(b) TAD 

(c) permanent change of 
station 


See answers on page 14. Score 
10 points for each correct an- 
swer; 10 to 30 Fair; 40 to 60 
Good; 70 to 80 Excellent; 90 to 
100 Outstanding. 











SOUND OFF (cont.) 


Change of reporting officer occurs effec- 
tive 1 February, 1958. Are both blocks 
of item (4) checked? 

If so, would the actual period covered 
be 1 Aug 57 - 31 Jan 58, or 1 Aug 57 - 
later, to cover the actual date the new 
commanding officer took command? 

At the present time our Fitness Re- 
ports are completed thusly: In item (4) 
blocks checked are Semi-Annual and 
Change Reporting Officer. Period cover- 
ed is 1 August, 1957 - 31 January, 1958. 
To be completed in this manner I be- 
lieve the block Change Reporting Of- 
ficer should be left blank as the new 
CO will not assume duties until 1 Feb- 
ruary, 1958. 

PRAM states semi-annual markings 
shall not be assigned personnel under- 
going Recruit Training. In the Organ- 
ized Reserve a Marine must complete 
(2) Annual Field Trainings and (78) 
drills in order to be Recruit Trained. In 
this sense a Marine could very well 
complete (2) years attendance without 
a conduct or proficiency mark, which I 
believe to be incorrect. 

SSgt. Stephen Albano, Jr. 
I-l, 2d Inf. Co., USMCR, MCRTC, USNSB 
New London, Conn. 


@ Procedures Analysis Branch, HQ- 
MC, replied as follows: 

“It must be remembered that the 
occasion for the report ‘Change of Re- 
porting Officer’ is caused by the relief 
of that officer rather than the assign- 
ment of the new reporting officer. 

“In the case presented, the reporting 
officer, during the period in question, is 
relieved on 31 Jan 1958, which is a day 
of duty for that officer, and the new 
reporting officer is assigned effective 1 
Feb 1958. 

Accordingly, your present practice is 
correct and both the Semi-annual and 
Change of Reporting Officer blocks 
should be checked and this report 
should cover the period 1 Aug 1957 to 
31 Jan 1958. In this case the date 31 
Jan 1958 reflects the end of the semi- 
annual period and the final day of as- 
signment as the reporting officer. The 
period covered on the next report will 
begin on I Feb 1958, and will be com- 
pleted by the new reporting officer.” 

—Ed. 


ASIATIC-PACIFIC MEDAL 


Dear Sir: 

Could you answer a question for me? 
I was a member of the 99th Replace- 
ment Draft that went to China in early 
February, 1946. My question is: Was 
the Asiatic-Pacific Campaign Medal 
authorized for this draft? 


The reason for this question is, I was 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 14) 
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the old gunny 
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6¢Q’ome general once said that he 

S never saw a sloppy looking mili- 
tary outfit that could fight. Well, I 
also have never seen a sloppy looking 
Marine who was a good Marine. I’m 
not just referring to parade ground Ma- 
rines or Marine guards, either. Fleet 
Marine types in their field clothing show 
me, by the way they wear their clothes 
and their field equipment, whether they 
are in a sharp outfit or not. Field train- 
ing is no excuse for careless appearance 
and I want to remind you people of a 
few things to check on to improve your 
standards. 

“T’ve been noticing some poor-looking 
helmet covers, helmets and liners lately. 
Now it’s not enough for a man to just 
have these items of equipment. They are 
very important pieces of combat gear 
and they should be cared for. We don’t 
want ‘salty’, faded and torn helmet 
covers. Wash them out and survey 
them when they’re worn and torn. You 
NCOs are not field stripping and in- 
specting your men’s helmets and liners. 
I’ve recently noticed some helmets bad- 
ly in need of a paint job—inside and 
out. Also check those helmet liners. The 
sweat-band and webbing gets dirty and 
worn and doesn’t fit right. Survey those 
beat-up old liners. Check your men’s 
helmet straps to see that they can wear 
them buckled. 

“Some joker, years ago, started the 
myth that it was dangerous to buckle 
the helmet chin strap. Some people 
thought shell-fire concussion might 
cause the chin strap to break a man’s 
neck. This is not so! I never heard of 
it happening and never read of it being 
true. But I have seen many a ‘muffie’ 
with his chin strap unbuckled, lose his 
helmet over the side, or off a truck— 
or hit the deck hard and watch his 
helmet roll off a few yards. That strap 
was put on that iron bucket for a pur- 
pose—to keep it on your head where it 
belongs. Take care of those helmets and 
keep the chin strap buckled! 

“The utility cap pains me very much. 
It doesn’t do much for the average Ma- 


SOYS... 


‘ 


rine. Then, too, the average Marine 
doesn’t do much for that shapeless 
piece of headgear, either. Unfortun- 
ately, that cap is worn by many Ma- 
rines most of their working hours—so 
I guess it’s up to some of us to see that 
it has some resemblance to an item of 
military uniform. You NCOs should 
see that your men get caps that fit. They 
tend to shrink, but they look just as 
poor if they are too big as they do when 
they are too small. See that the utility 
cap is worn squared away. It should 
always be clean, starched and not 
frayed or torn. Wear the rank insignia 
under the Marine emblem—not on it! 

“You can do better with those field 
jackets, too. Just because they’re com- 
pany property, and issued to you like 
a poncho or shelter half, doesn’t mean 
that you should forget that they’re a 
piece of uniform field clothing. When a 
man draws a jacket he should be able 
to get one that fits properly. If he can’t 
be fitted, there is something wrong with 
the supply system. Jackets shouldn’t be 
accepted if they’re frayed, torn, stained 
or marked up. This is a matter of 
maintaining proper standards of ap- 
pearance. Upon issue, jackets should be 
pressed to get rid of the storeroom 
wrinkles. Thereafter, keep those jackets 
cleaned and pressed as much as pos- 


sible. When you are around the bar- 
racks or the post, keep that jacket 
buttonec properly. Read the directions 
inside the jacket on how to wear it 
properly in the field. 

“Wear the metal rank insignia on the 
jacket collar. Don’t stencil on the 
sleeve; you ruin the jacket for the next 
guy who draws it. In sharp outfits we 
sewed a name tape over the left breast 
pocket of the jacket. Take care of your 
field jacket and wear it well, like any 
other item of uniform. 

“Some of you lads are careless about 
the length of your utility trousers. 
Don’t fold them up at the bottom when 
they’re too long. Have them tailored 
to the right length. If they’re too short 
—high water style—get rid of them and 
get some new ones. But the best way to 
wear them is with boots—bloused over 
neatly. 

“Take care of your field boots. Keep 
a good, dark brown polish on them and 
don’t let the soles run down. Rub the 
surface with the mouth of a Coke 
bottle and some water to get a polish 
on the boots. Get a pair of shoe trees to 
keep in your boots when you're not 
wearing them. It’ll keep the toes from 
curling up. Use trees in the dress shoes 
too. 

“Well, that’s enough on the field uni- 
form—I want to mention one more item 
before we secure. I’ve noticed for years 
that a lot of men have the habit of un- 
buttoning their uniform shirt cuffs and 
folding them back. They do this 
around the offices, in the slopchute and 
even on liberty. Why, I don’t know. 
But, anyway, it’s sloppy and unmilitary, 
so let’s knock if off. 

“Some civilian standards of dress and 
appearance have gotten pretty careless 
in recent years. A lot of these habits 
tend to rub off on the military. The 
Corps must continually examine itself 
to see that it is setting and maintaining 
the proper example and standards of 
military dress in the field, on post 
or ashore. It’s an all-rank job.” END 











SOUND OFF 


[continued from page 12] 


told by my first sergeant in China that 
this medal was authorized for that 
draft. Since then, however, I have met 
several Marines who were on the same 
draft but went to different outfits and 
they were all awarded this medal. 


TSgt. Joe W. Stewart 


Co. "'B," Ist Recruit Trng. Br. 


Parris Island, S. C. 


@ Decorations & Medals Branch, HQ- 
MC, told us this: 

“Technical Sergeant Stewart is not 
entitled to the Asiatic-Pacific Campaign 
Medal as the records show he served 
23 days in that area, whereas the regu- 
lations require that in order to be elig- 
ible for this award one must have 
served 30 days aboard ships, patrol 
vessels or shore duty in the combat 
area, or one day in any operation or 
engagement against the enemy, during 
the period 7 December, 1941, to 2 
March, 1946.”—Ed. 


ARMORED VEST 


Dear Sir: 

Please inform me as to who supplies 
the Marine Corps with the armored vest 
and pants, also the cost of same to 
Uncle Sam? 


Jim Baumert 
83 Houston Rd. 
Lansdowne, Pa. 


@ You may obtain unclassified infor- 
mation concerning the armored vest by 
contacting the Marine Corps Supply 
Activity, 1100 South Broad St., Phila- 
delphia 46, Pa.—Ed. 





EUROPEAN SERVICE 


Dear Sir: 

The statement, “Once a Marine, Al- 
ways a Marine,” seems to apply in my 
case. As an ex-Marine (1951-1954) I’m 
very proud of the outfit that I served 
with. 

Right now I have a problem. At the 
place where I work I’m continuously in 
a running battle with two soldiers who 
served in World War II. They say as 
much as the Marines did in the Pacific, 
they did not partake in the European 
Theatre. 

I say that a small detachment of 
ship’s company landed and seized a 
small island off the southern coast of 
France. 

I believe I read this in Leatherneck 
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Leathernecl: Magazine 


somewhere between 1951-54. I would 
appreciate any information on this or 
any other Marine action in Europe. 


V. R. Gray 
28-29 202 St. 
Bayside 61, N. Y. 


@ Historical Branch, G-1, HQMC, 
gave us a summary of the incident to 
which you referred: 

“On 29 August, 1944, the USS 
Augusta and the USS Philadelphia were 
lying off Marseilles, France. Nearby 
were three islands garrisoned by a 
strong force of German troops. 

“These islands dominated the harbor 
of Marseilles, and their capture was 
necessary if the Allies were to use that 
great port to supply the troops then en- 
gaged in the invasion of southern 
France. 

“It was hoped that the islands could 
be taken without bloodshed, but the 
Germans showed no signs of capitulat- 
ing. They had been firing at the Ameri- 
can ships all morning, and a launch had 
been shelled the previous day when it 
attempted to put some naval officers 
ashore under a flag of truce. 

“Tension was high as 90 Marines 
proceeded shoreward in a minesweeper. 
A destroyer went in front, hoping to 
arrange a last-minute surrender before 
a landing was made. The heavy shore 
batteries were clearly visible—there was 
nothing to keep the Germans from 
using them. 

“When the vessel carrying the Ma- 
rines was about 1000 yards off shore, 
a small boat, flying a truce signal, put 
out from land. Two German officers 
boarded the destroyer. Half an hour 
later they left, and the Marines followed 
them in. Now they could see a huge 
white flag rise above the island. 

“By sunset the 90 Marines had 
rounded up 600 prisoners on the island. 
More were brought in the next day, 
bringing the total of Germans on the 
islands to nearly 900. 

On one of the islands taken by the 
Marines on that day was the renowned 
Chateau d’If, made famous by Alex- 
andre Dumas’ The Count of Monte 
Cristo. It is interesting to note, if com- 
paring literary and historical facts be 
allowed, that it took Edmond Dantes, 
hero of Dumas’ novel, 14 years to get 
out of the Chateau d’If, but it took the 
Marines less than one day to get in.” 
—Ed. 
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Behind the Lines... 


This month Marine Aviation cele- 
brates its 46th anniversary, and old- 
timers may shake their heads as they 
scan the articles in this issue. To- 
day’s planes are a far cry from the 
Corps’ first aircraft, The Noisy Nan. 
rented from a_ local inventor by 
Lieutenant Alfred E. Cunningham. 
the first Marine to be designated a 
Naval Aviator. 

Cunningham’s Noisy Nan _ never 
got off the ground, but a year later. 
in 1912, the lieutenant climaxed an 
intensive course of instruction, last- 
ing exactly two hours and 40 min- 
utes, and made his first solo flight 
over Marblehead, Mass. 





133 enlisted men, sailed from Phila- 
delphia for the Azores where they 
pulled anti-submarine patrol duty. 
This was in January, 1918! In Sep- 
tember of that same year, over Core- 
march, Belgium, the Marines logged 
their first enemy kill. At the war’s 
end they had dumped 52,000 pounds 
of bombs, made supply drops and 
destroyed 12 enemy planes in 57 
missions. 

Peacetime brought little expansion 
or improvement to the air arm. The 
Banana Wars afforded Marine avi- 
ators needed experience, but a pau- 
city of advanced equipment. 

The technique of dive bombing 
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The Noisy Nan 


Shortly after this feat, Cunning- 
ham, Marine Aviator No. 1, was 
joined by Lieutenant Bernard L. 
Smith; he was No. 2. Two months 
later, Sergeant James Maguire, a 
mechanic, became the first enlisted 
man to be associated with Marine 
Aviation. In 1913, the Corps added 
Aviator No. 3, Lieutenant William M. 
Mellvain. A year later Smith and 
Mellvain were tabbed an “aviation 
detachment” and ordered to Culebra 
for duty with the Marine Advance 
Base Brigade. 

When difficulties with Mexico 
broke out in 1914, a fistful of Navy 
and Marine pilots were with the 
landing force. Their exploits drove 
a large wedge in the existing preju- 
dice against military flying, and the 
following year, Congress set the air 
strength of the Marine Corps at “12 
officers and 24 enlisted men.” At 
the start of World War II, 26 years 
later, the strength was 653 officers 
and 5313 enlisted men. 

Corps Aviation had a slow start in 
WWI. The First Aeronautic Com- 
pany, numbering 12 officers and 


was worked out by Lieutenant Law- 
son H. M. Sanderson in action against 
the Cacos in Haiti during the fight- 
ing in 1919. The bomb rack was an 
old gunny sack; the sight, a rifle 
barrel. But until the Cacos were 
subdued in 1921, the primitive gear 
worked with astounding accuracy. 

When trouble broke in Nicaragua 
in 1927, the Marine air arm rushed 
in with advance ground forces. A 
garrison of 37 Marines and 47 
Nicaraguans was saved from the on- 
slaught of 500 Sandinistas by a flight 
of six bombing planes, led by Major 
Ross E. Powell. Near Quilali, 800 
bandits had forced the Marines into 
a town and laid siege. A landing 
strip was hastily made ready by 
burning and leveling part of the 
town. Lieutenant Christian F. Schilt 
was awarded the Medal of Honor 
for his daring flights, carrying sup- 
plies in and the wounded back to 
safety. 

By the end of 1932, the Marines 
had made their last flights over the 


jungles. Peace returned and_ the 
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Second Marine Brigade pulled out 
of the country. 

In 1921, the Corps’ air arm had 
numbered 1000 men. In the 19 
years which followed only another 
thousand had been added. In 1940, 
with 2000 air personnel in the ranks, 
the Corps called up 11 scouting 
squadrons and two service and sup- 
ply squadrons from the Reserve. In 
the five bloody years that followed, 
Marine planes pursued the Japanese 
right up to the doorstep of Japan. 
When Japan surrendered in 1945, 
120 new aces had gone on record, 
the arm carried 118,000 names and 
four complete air wings were in 
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action. 

Peacetime again weakened the 
potential strength of Marine Aviation 
up to the time the shooting started 
in Korea. In 1950, the Reservists 
were called back, and pilots and 
crewmen needed only a_ short re- 
fresher to get back in the groove 
after their five-year lay-off from 
battle. The Third Marine Aircraft 
Wing was commissioned in 1952 and 
the following year saw the formation 
of the Corps’ only permanent inte- 
grated air-ground force, now desig- 
nated the First Marine Brigade. 

Since Korea, Marine Aviation has 
developed along two separate but 
parallel lines—fixed and _rotary- 
winged aircraft. New doctrines de- 
mand faster jets, guided missiles, 
swifter triple-envelopment tactics and 
systems of combat supply. Noisy Nan 
may have remained earth-bound but 
she provided the starting point for 
one of the world’s most advanced 
military arms. 
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A multi-million dollar Marine Corps Auxiliary Air Station is 


now open for business at Beaufort, South Carolina 





by MSgt. Paul Sarokin 


Photos by 
SSgt. Woodrow W. Neel 


HERE’S A NEW sound in the 

sky over the quiet town of 

Beaufort, S. C. It comes 

from the roar of sleek fighter jets flash- 

ing out of the Marine Corps’ newest 

jet base, an ultra-modern 62 million 

dollar air station, now open for busi- 
ness. 

The Corps’ big master jet field, lo- 
cated 10 miles north of Parris Island, 
is built on the site of the old Naval Air 
Station which was inactivated shortly 
after World War II. The airfield, how- 
ever, has returned to life with a roar. 

In June, 1956, Beaufort’s airfield was 
commissioned a Marine Corps Auxili- 
ary Station. Bulldozers and huge steam 
shovels bit into the soft Carolina soil 
to make room for huge concrete build- 
ings. Moss-laden oak trees and pecan 
groves gave way for 8000-foot jet 
landing strips. The old 4000-foot run- 
ways were extended and completely re- 
surfaced. The two runways, designed in 
the form of a cross, have an emergency 
strip built in the upper right hand 
corner to connect them. 

Beaufort’s streets are now appropri- 
ately named for famous Marine pilots. 
The avenues honor the areas where 
Marine aviators fought. 

The Corps’ newest air base is 
equipped with modern mobile arresting 
gear, has a portable mirror landing 
system, plus high speed refueling pits 
that eliminate the use of the familiar 
gas truck. A gas crew of 10 pounces on 
an incoming jet, pours fuel into it at the 
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Beaufort's MCAAS is equipped with modern, high fuel at the rate of 1100 gallons per minute. Jets can 
speed refueling pits that enable a crew to pour be refueled and airborne again within |5 minutes 








MCAAS, BEAUFORT (cont.) 


rate of 1100 gallons per minute and 
completes the “fill-er-up’’ operation in 
one and a half minutes. Within 15 min- 
utes of touch-down a jet can be air- 
borne again. 

There are 2000 Marines aboard who 
have followed Sergeant Leslie Clark, 
the first enlisted Marine assigned here 
(in April, 1955). Included among these 
are the Marines of Marine Aircraft 
Group 32, an FMF unit. They share 
eight 175-man barracks, with semi- 
private cubicles. TV-lounges and rec- 
reational areas are now completed. 
Four additional 250-man buildings will 
be opened this Summer. 

Also completed and in use are five 
hangars, the Marine Exchange, bowling 
alley, Enlisted and Staff NCO Clubs, 
176 pastel-colored concrete housing 
units, a central heating plant, chapel, 
swimming pool and a unique sewerage 
disposal system. 

Still to be finished are a new admini- 
stration building, library, dental clinic 
and infirmary, 1100 units of Capehart 
housing, a new main gate, and clover- 
leaf highway and road system. All con- 
struction is slated to be finished by 
1962, at which time Congressman L. 
Mendel Rivers (S.C.), estimates that 
an annual payroll of 29 million dollars 
will be added to the Beaufort commun- 
ity. 

The base was reopened in June, 1956, 
with Colonel Frank June its first CO. 
He reported from Cherry Point, N.C., 
which then held the operational and 
administrative reins of the new field. 
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Corporal Stuart Campbell (R) and SSgt. Bruce F. 


Williams, control tower operators, "brought in" a jet 






















The station CO, Colonel H. C. Freuler (at far end of the table) and 





Lt. Col. Evans C. Carlson, exec., (R) hold weekly staff conferences 


Today, the air station is a combination 
of modern construction in varying de- 
grees of completion, muddy, corrugated 
roads, new barracks and hangars, and 
moss-laden oak trees all in unique 
juxtaposition. The new chapel, for ex- 
ample, was opened last February, but 
still displays no cross or Star of David. 


This sprawling air station, like all 
Marine aviation units, belongs to the 
Navy. The CO of the station, Colonel 
H. C. Freuler, a Navy Cross winner 
and former Wake Island defender, 
reported from Iwakuni, Japan, last 
September. The relationship of his 
station to MAG-32, he explained, is 








Colonel Hugh Elwood, CO MAG-32, discussed 
Crusader jet's characteristics with Sgt. Maj. Fay 


similar to that which exists between 
MCB, Camp Lejeune, N.C., and the 
Second Marine Division, FMF. 

“At the present time,” Col. Freuler 
explained, “we’re in the unique position 
of constructing and operating at the 
same time.” When the construction is 
completed, Col. Freuler predicted, his 
station, designed with the solicited ad- 
vice of expert jet pilots, will be the 
best-planned air station in the Corps. 

His Exec, Lieutenant Colonel Evans 
C. Carlson, checked in from duty with 
the Commander-in-Chief, U.S. Army, 
Europe, Heidelberg, Germany. He is 
the son of the late General Evans F. 
Carlson, and holds a DFC, two Air 































Medals and two Purple Hearts. 

“I don’t know how the others feel 
about pulling duty here at Beaufort,” 
remarked the Air Station’s first desig- 
nated Sergeant Major, William B. De- 
Loach, “but for me, there’s nothing like 
a tour in your own home town.” De- 
Loach enlisted 19 years ago at Parris 
Island and is a former leading chief 
with a private pilot’s license. He and 








his wife are both from Beaufort. 

Far and away, the most important 
activity now at MCAAS, Beaufort, is 
the operation and support of Marine 
Air Group-32, commanded by Colonel 
Hugh M. Elwood. The Group is com- 
prised of Fighter Squadron 122, led by 
Lieutenant Colonel William H. Rankin; 
VMF-235, under the command of Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Jack C. Scott; ” and 





The daily pre-flight inspection of the new Crusader fighter jet now 
includes a close check for foreign object matter in the air inlet duct 
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VMF-312, commanded by Major J. J. 
McShane. Marine Air Control Squad- 
ron-5, with Lieutenant Colonel H. E. 
Allen, CO, and the supporting elements, 
make up the remainder of the tactical 
group. 

Group commander, Colonel Elwood, 
has only praise for the new Crusader 
(F8U) jet, with which his squadrons 
are equipped. “It marks the biggest 
single advance of any plane yet,” he 
said. “We are the first Marines and the 
only ones, at this moment, to have this 
carrier-operated, supersonic plane.” All 
the pilots are equally enthusiastic. “It’s 
what we call a quantum jump in avia- 
tion,” explained Col. Elwood, “and not 
just a modification. Suddenly, we’ve 
got ourselves a supersonic aircraft.” 

All this speed is not without its price, 
however. “It’s somewhat noisier than 
the Fury and we’ll be wrestling with the 
sonic boom problem constantly,” pre- 
dicted Col. Elwood. “We'll have to 
watch ourselves to keep from going too 
fast.” 

Another innovation was pointed out 
by Major John D. Stith, Group PIO. 
“Each tactical squadron,” he said, “now 
has its own hangar. This shows the 
trend of future thinking.” 

Everyone in the Group’ seemed 
mighty happy to have the new Crusa- 
der, with its variable incidence wing. 
They are aware that it’s currently our 
hottest tactical fighter and the same 
type of jet that Major Jack Glenn flew 
when he set a transcontinental record 
recently. Its maximum speed is clas- 
sified. “Just say its in the 1000-mile- 
per-hour-plus_ class,” suggested one 
pilot. The price tag on the Crusader 
reads approximately $1,200,000. This is 
somewhat steeper than the FJ3 Fury, 
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Ordnance experts converge the 20-mm. cannon on this firing range is not in use by the aircraft, the 
each fighter jet at the new 1000-yard range. When 
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Beaufort air station pistol team uses the facilities 





Pfc Frank L. Stanton, H&HS Squadron, who works with the station p 


communications, likes the large amount of elbow room in his barracks 
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The new 175-man modernistic barracks at MCAAS, Beaufort, S. C., 
have semi-private cubicles, TV lounges and built-in recreation rooms 


MCAAS, BEAUFORT (cont.) 


which represents a bank roll of a half 
million dollars for each. Both jets pack 
four 20-mm. cannons for striking power. 
“However,” Col. Rankin said, “the 
Crusader is so fast that we don’t ex- 
pect to rely too much on our guns.” 

“It’s a real gone machine,” he added, 
“and she can really fly at 50 grand 
(50,000 feet).” 

What impresses MAG-32 pilots most 
is that the Crusader is not a mere mod- 
ification of a previous model, but a 
totally new design, delivered with no 
mileage to Marine Corps pilots. This 
jet, explained Col. Rankin, brings the 
Corps into the supersonic era in one 
giant step. 

“Another thing about this base,” said 
Col. Elwood, “is that it marks the re- 
newal of our air-ground team in an- 
other part of the nation. We may have 
some problems, though. We’re a noisy 
group, you know, not quiet, like the PI 
Marines. With our greasy dungarees 
and noisy jets, I hope the people of 
Beaufort understand.” 

Apparently they do. A joint military- 
civilian council has been set up at 
Beaufort. It is composed of three mili- 
tary officers (CG, PI; CO, USN Hos- 
pital; and CO, MCAAS Beaufort) and 
two important civic officials from Beau- 
fort, one of whom is the Mayor. The 
group has been voluntarily established 
to help intercept problems before they 
occur and to help work out those that 
may arise. 

An example of the harmony between 
the air station and the town of Beau- 
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fort is the way the Beaufort High 
School has been given permission to 
use the station’s cinder track and avia- 
tion facilities to train for important 
competitions. Not only that, but Second 
Lieutenant Glynn L. Wood, Station 
Assistant Special Services officer, has 
volunteered to help train them. Beau- 
fort High School’s Marine-trained team 
is now the best in the state. 

“No Marine jets have yet broken the 
sound barrier over Beaufort,” said Col. 
Elwood. ‘On speed runs, our pilots fly 
over water.” 

Master Sergeant Marshall N. Newell, 
an Engineering Chief with more than 
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18 years’ experience, is impressed with 
the cordiality of Beaufort’s merchants. 
“T think these people are friendlier than 
most shopkeepers near military bases,” 
he said. “Usually, people who live near 
military bases are interested in your 
money. Maybe these people are too, 
but they do business with a friendly 
smile. In fact, I can’t think of a friend- 
lier and better relationship between 
servicemen and merchants than I’ve 
seen here.” 

Beaufort’s MCAAS also operates an 
Air-Sea Rescue unit, which averages at 
least two scrambles daily. The unit is 
under the control of Major G. O. Bad- 
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Quarters for married men are among the most modern in the Corps. 


There are now 176 completed units, and 1100 more under construction 


ger, Field Operations Officer, and oper- 
ates two yellow HRS-3 choppers. ‘“We 
can get airborne within two minutes,” 
said First Lieutenant Gerald H. Smith, 
one of the helicopter pilots. 

This kind of training proved useful 
recently when First Lieutenant Wyman 
U. Blakeman pulled a Marine pilot 
from the drink near Charleston. Later 
he scored another rescue. 

The third member of this team is 
First Lieutenant Clyde W. VanBebber. 

Presently, there are approximately 
150 jet pilots at Beaufort. In addition 
to flying the Furies and Crusaders, they 
also take off in F9 Panther jets and 
TV2 trainers. A few R4Ds and SNB 
Beechcraft are also in the hangars. 

Although it will ultimately dwarf its 
Parris Island neighbor, Beaufort’s MC- 
AAS owes it a 21-gun salute. While 
undergoing its growing pains, Beaufort 
Marines relied heavily, but sometimes 
unofficially, on their nearby neighbor. 
At first, PI supplied all the administra- 
tive, legal and subsistence help. Later, 
Staff NCOs borrowed from PI’s club 
any spare chairs or tables they could 









find. “We never went away empty- 
handed,” recalled one NCO. 

Beaufort’s Staff NCO Club is a story 
within itself. 

As elsewhere throughout the Corps, 
Marines like to have their own club. So, 
in February, 1957, 43 Staff NCOs 
banded together and asked their CO if 
they could have a club. “OK,” agreed 
the Old Man, “provided YOU do the 
work during off hours.’”’ Master Ser- 
geant Charles Barry, then mess ser- 
geant, and Technical Sergeant Roy Or- 
mond helped spearhead the drive. A 
beer company kicked in with a cooler 
and tap. One of the wives came in with 
her sewing machine and made curtains. 
The sounds of sawing and hammering 















The mess hall serves breakfast to order. 
meals include a fine variety of salads and desserts 


Pfc Anthony N. Parisi, cook, likes the new ovens 
4 and equipment at the Beaufort Auxiliary Air Station 





rang out over the bay. But soon the’ 
club was ready. From that beginning 
the club has grown until it today oc- 
cupies a new quarter of a million dollar 
building as modern as any club in the 
Corps. 

The Enlisted Club has made out just 
as well. It also occupies a new quarter 
million dollar building and surpasses, 
in conveniences, many officers’ clubs. 

Technical Sergeant James A. Har- 
bour, the manager, informed us that it’s 
no longer correct to refer to the club 
as an EM club. “It’s strictly the EN- 
LISTED club,” he said. 

“We are planning to have at least 
two floor shows each month, and bring 
in some name bands,” Staff Sergeant 
Theodore R. Watson, assistant manager, 
told us. “When we don’t have live en- 
tertainment, the men have a choice of 
five TV channels. And of course, we 
have a weekly happy hour. 

To pleese his patrons, Watson also 
serves four brands of draft beer and 
has a well equipped galley and soda 
fountain. Hamburgers go for 20 cents, 
and coffee for a nickel. 

Club policy is formulated by a 14- 
member board of governors, each of the 
rank of sergeant or below. They are 
elected for a six-month term. 

Chowhounds, regardless of rank, need 
not sweat orders to Beaufort. 

“I’m the Chief Belly Robber,” said 
Mess Sergeant Forest C. Ford, intro- 
ducing himself. But anyone who goes 


away hungry from Ford’s mess hall is 

just too lazy to eat. 
Ford and his trusty crew provide 
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MCAAS, BEAUFORT (cont.) 


meals for more than 1000 Marines each 
day. Yet he can still prepare breakfast 
cooked to order for all hands. There is 
always a choice of at least two meats 
for the noon and evening meals, plus 
five varieties of salads and desserts. 
Steaks are invariably served direct 
from the grill and to order. On Sundays 
and holidays, the routine calls for 
brunch. 

“We practice progressive cooking,” 
explained Ford, “and all food goes di- 
rectly from the grill to the consumer. 
Our crew all feel that we have the best 
mess on the East Coast, bar none.” 

Pipe-smoking Ford, who wears a 
crew cut, has devoted his entire 17-year 
career to improving Marine Corps chow. 
And he knows just about everyone in 
the business. 

“At the present time,” he revealed, 
“we're waiting for Master Sergeant 
Red Marcum, who’s coming from Ha- 
waii.” Friendly Marcum, known among 
mess experts as the best meat cutter in 
the Corps, is a former meat expert with 
the East Coast Food Team. When he 
gets through cutting a steak it is gener- 
ally described as “tender as a mother’s 
love.” 

Sometimes, a few disgruntled Ma- 
rines feel that Ford, purveyor of Ford’s 
Fine Foods, goes too far in his efforts 
to please his customers. There are at 
present two violently opposed schools 
of thought regarding the nerve-shatter- 
ing juke box in the mess hall. A few 
Marines can’t digest recorded rock ’n 
roll along with their eggs at 0500. 
“Makes some swallow their forks,” 
Ford said. So, for the future, he plans 
to install a hi-fi unit to provide soft 
background music. 

“Only one thing’s missing in our 
mess hall,” volunteered Pfc John R. 
Marr, a missile technician, “and that’s 
a chorus line.” 

One of Ford’s daily visitors who 
definitely prefers his eggs without music 
each morning is Master Sergeant John 
L. Seiler, NCO-in-C of the Electronics 
Shop. 

Seiler, who is unmarried, could teach 
the squirrels a trick or two. From his 
Marine Corps pay alone, he has ac- 
cumulated more than $10,000 in govern- 
ment bonds. In his spare time he man- 
ufactures costume jewelry such as 
cuff links, tie clasps and necklaces, which 
he frequently donates to parting guests. 
He also repairs watches and invents 
useful gadgets for Marines. His latest 
inventions are cigarette packet con- 
tainers that can be strapped to your 
ankle, and an ingenious device for 
carrying a thermos jug slung from your 
shoulder. He has four more “top secret” 
inventions which he declined to discuss. 
Seiler is also a solid member of the 
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The newly opened quarter-million-dollar enlisted men's club is a focal 








point for lower pay grade Marines. The club is operated by noncoms 


Bachelor’s Protective Association. For 
his annual 35¢ membership fee he has 
obtained a windshield sticker, lapel pin, 
badge, and the latest inside dope on 
how to outwit aggressive females. 

While at Moffett, Seiler endeared 
himself to Crusader pilots by develop- 
ing a spring-loaded static-pressure vent 
cover made of aluminum and sponge 
rubber. The gizmo prevents moisture 
from entering the vent and disturbing 
the delicate flight instruments. 

One of the busiest locations on the 
Beaufort base, according to Sergeant 
Joe Vescovi, is his place of business, 
the bowling alley. “We could fill 10 
more alleys if we had them,” he said. 
Since there are no bowling alleys in the 
city of Beaufort, Marines who like the 
pastime frequently find themselves at 
Vescovi’s alleys. Another reason they 
are so popular is the 20¢ per line fee. 


Second Lieutenant Glynn L. Wood, All-Marine Corps one-mile champ, 
(with notebook) worked with the Beaufort High School's track team 
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The Exchange Chief, Master Sergeant 
Frank A. Raino, who came aboard from 
Miami last year, could probably chal- 
lenge Vescovi when workloads are com- 
pared. Raino recently opened the first 
section of the new PX under Exchange 
Officer, Captain Harry L. Sagar. 

“We’re not only the newest Exchange 
in the Corps,” said Raino, “but in size, 
stock and appearance I think we’re 
second only to Lejeune.” Like the huge 
Camp Lejeune Exchange, Beaufort’s 
store maintains branches and snackbars 
in hangars and remote areas. It also 
provides a small grocery section which 
handles dairy products, baked goods, 
baby foods and limited canned goods. 
This is particularly useful since a com- 
missary is still on the drawing boards. 

Although as a station, Beaufort’s 
MCAAS is not yet dry behind the ears, 
it is already demonstrating that it has 
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a sharp pistol and rifle team in opera- 
tion. 

“There’s considerable shooting talent 
aboard,” observed Captain J. Y. Hen- 
derson, the station adjutant and 1955 
member of the Big Marine Corps Rifle 
Team. “Our coach, Technical Sergeant 
C. L. Morrison, NCO-in-C of the pistol 
range, fired in the National Matches in 
1956-57, and has a leg toward distin- 
guished. Technical Sergeant Donald C. 
Pope, basic training NCO, fired the 
M-1 in the 1955-56 National Matches.” 

The pistol team uses the bore-sight- 
ing 1000-foot range set-up so jets can 
converge their 20-mm. cannon. For 
rifle practice, Beaufort’s Marines use 
PI’s modern rifle range. 

Beaufort’s rifle team became the first 
aviation unit to win the Wirgman 
Trophy at Camp Lejeune’s matches last 
year. This trophy is presented annually 
to the best marksmen from any organi- 
zation that has fewer than 300 Ma- 
rines. The winning members were Cap- 
tain James Y. Henderson, Sergeants M. 
Wahlfeldt, C. D. Green, and Corporal 
C. B. Jones. 

To keep the administrative machine 
rolling at Beaufort, the station also em- 
ploys about 170 Civil Service workers. 
An increase in their number is inevit- 
able as the station moves into high gear 
in the near future. They are a dedi- 
cated, industrious group, with a ready 
sense of humor, even at their own ex- 
pense. One employee posted a sign that 
defined the CIVIL SERVICE MIS- 
SILE: ONE THAT WON’T WORK: 


Sergeant Harold E. Alexander (right) and Corporal James M. Click, 






















AND YOU CAN’T FIRE. Another 
employee displayed a motto that warn- 
ed: THE EASY JOB TAKES ME A 
LONG TIME THE HARDER 
JOBS I CAN’T EVEN DO AT ALL. 

Although there is yet no PIO section 
at the new station, some of the func- 
tions are handled by Special Services 
under First Lieutenant A. C. Stephens. 
Under the Assistant SSO, Second Lieu- 
tenant Glynn L. Wood, and a staff of 
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viewed the bridge to Lady's Island, popular Beaufort Summer resort 


The most popular pastimes among the Beaufort, MCAAS Marines, 
are fishing and boating. Lt. Wood (in bow) was senior officer afloat 





















one 01 and a Communication man, a 
weekly mimeographed news sheet, THE 
JET STREAM, is published. It informs 
local Marines of movie schedules, ath- 
letic events, and general news of in- 
terest. 

Lt. Wood is the Corps’ current one- 
mile champ. He covered the distance 
in 4:18.2 to win the All-Marine Corps 
meet at Camp Pendleton last year. 

“The most popular sports here,” he 
said, ‘are water skiing, boating, fishing 
and hunting.” 

“As far as the liberty goes,” observed 
one Pfc, “this place doesn’t send me. 
You gotta have wheels to get around 
between this base and the liberty spots 
in Beaufort.” 

Some are also a little piqued at the 
communication system. 

There is no base telephone exchange 
center as yet. In fact, there’s only one 
pay telephone aboard the big base, and 
that one’s in E barracks. Communica- 
tion with the outside world depends to 
a great degree on the mailman. A new 
dial telephone exchange is now under 
construction. 

Bus connections are poor. The near- 
est train connection is at Yemassee. No 
lines go into the base and there is no 
municipal bus line from Beaufort to 
the Air Station, or base taxis. A com- 
mercial bus line has agreed to install 
bus service between the base and the 
city. 

At night, the base is virtually unlit, 
and the unpaved roads are muddy and 
treacherous, because of construction. 
The nights are generally inky black and 
filled with eery sounds of bats and 
weird birds. An unusual life for a city- 
reared Romeo. (continued on page 83) 
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The pilots of Marine All Weather Fighter Squadron 542 learned 





that, when landing a jet, a “meatball” could be an important factor 


by MSgt. Robert E. Johnson 


Photos by 
TSgt. Charles B. Tyler 


N FEBRUARY of this year, 

Marine All Weather Fighter 
eae Squadron 542, from El Toro’s 
Third Marine Aircraft Wing, pulled a 
10-day maneuver at the Marine Corps 
Auxiliary Air Station, Mojave, Calif. 
Purpose of the aerial work-out was to 
give the squadron’s pilots an opportun- 
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ity to qualify for Landing Signal Mir- 
ror and Morest landings. It was the 
first time Mirror landings had been 
made by an F3D squadron on the West 
Coast and it also marked the first time 
an El Toro squadron had used the 
Mirror and Morest equipment simul- 
taneously. 

The Landing Signal Mirror is a vis- 
ual Ground Control Approach proce- 
dure for making pin-point landings, 
while Morest is an arresting cable 
mechanism which brings aircraft to a 
stop in approximately 300 feet after 


touch-down. These landing techniques, 
when used in conjunction with a new 
concept for catapult take-offs, could 
foster a revolutionary doctrine for Ma- 


rine aviation. It would mean that 
fighter squadrons could operate from 
relatively short airstrips. 

During the exercise at Mojave, VMF 
(AW) -542 pilots, commanded by Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Arthur M. Moran, suc- 
cessfully made 282 Mirror and Morest 
landings with their F3D-2 “Skynight” 
jets. In addition, the squadron took 
part in air-to-air gunnery and air-to- 

(text continued on page 26) 









Capt. J. Taylor, the landing signal officer, graded 
282 landings. Cpt. D. Kotzian (L), was a recorder 


An F3D made an approach for a touchdown. The to the front of the mirror and their reflected rays 
source lights (in background) were placed 150 feet formed the "meatball," which the pilot followed down 
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The eight source lights, the mirror and the "meatball" combined to 


form an invisible three-degree landing glide path for the F3D pilot 


MIRROR LANDING (cont.) 


ground strafing missions. 

“Approximately half of our squadron 
trained at Mojave,” said Master Ser- 
geant Lewis E. Powell, acting sergeant 
major during the maneuver. “Besides 
our pilots and an ordnance officer, 167 
enlisted men participated. This included 
our two enlisted pilots, Master Ser- 
geants Byron E. Heidt and James A. 
Mayhew.” 

An F3D jet normally requires 5000 
feet to get off the ground and it needs 
approximately 6000 feet to land. The 
mirror landing procedure, coupled with 
the Morest landing gear, enabled the 
24,000-pound planes to touch down and 
stop within 300 feet. 

Mirror landings are not entirely new 
to the Navy or Marine Corps. Air- 
craft carriers have been using mirror 
landing procedures for several years. 
The Marine Corps was equipped with 
Morest gear in 1954 and saw its first 
reflection in “the mirror” in 1956. 

When mirrors are used, the actual 
landing rests squarely on the pilot’s 
shoulders but the Landing Signal Of- 
ficer, who is stationed behind the glass, 
corrects the plane’s angle of descent, air 
speed and drift through radio contact 
with the pilot. The squadron’s LSO, 
Captain Joseph F. Taylor, noted the 
passing of an era: “I’ve been replaced 
by a piece of glass, but I must admit, 
it’s a great deal easier for a pilot to 
land, using the mirror. He no longer 
has to depend on the LSO’s judgment 
alone to get on the deck. Also, it has 
lessened the element of human error 
during landings.” 

The Landing Signal Mirror is a con- 
cave glass, mounted on wheels. Al- 
though it is similar to the units now 
being used on canted-deck aircraft 
carriers, it eliminates the necessity for 
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an LSO to stand on the strip, wildly 
waving a set of paddles. He uses a 
radio, instead. 

The mirror is approximately 36 
inches wide and 48 inches high. Six 





When Capt. J. Taylor, the LSO, wittched on ‘the lading red lights, 


green lights are mounted horizontally 
on each side and five red lights bracket 
the mirror, vertically. During an ap- 
proach, the pilot knows he is making 
a good landing if the horizontal lights 
remain green. If the red lights blink, 
the pilot pulls up and circles the field 
again. The squadron’s LSO operates 
the “panic button” which controls the 
lights. 

In addition to the mirror and the 
battery of vertical and horizontal lights, 
eight amber “source” lights are aimed 
toward the mirror from 150 feet in 
front of the unit. The source lights 
form a large, glowing ball in the center 
of the mirror. Pilots call it the “meat- 
ball.” 

The mirror and meatball are aimed 
skyward, forming an invisible three- 
degree landing glide path. All the pilot 
has to do is sight the meatball, center 
it in the mirror, and follow the sphere 
down to the deck. The ball, when 
sighted from a mile and a half away, 
looks smaller than a pencil eraser; the 
mirror resembles a pocketbook looking- 
glass. 





it was a warning for the pilot to pull up and circle the field again 





The photographer captured the image of a plane on the mirror but 
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the pilots saw only the meatball. The 1900-pound unit may be airlifted 
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MSgt. R. Fairman and TSgt. 
C. Clark "sighted" the mirror 
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The Morest cables stopped the jet aircraft within 
a short distance after they had used the mirror 


The first sighting of the meatball is 
made on the “base leg,” at an elevation 
of 500 feet. The pilot turns his plane 
90 degrees into the final approach, then 
adjusts his rate of descent to maintain 
a three-degree angle, keeping the meat- 
ball in the center of the mirror. If the 
pilot should lose track of the ball dur- 
ing his descent, he corrects, depending 
upon where the sphere ran off the .mir- 
ror. If it disappears over the top, for 
instance, the pilot knows his descent is 
too flat and he must correct by pushing 
the control stick forward. The closer 
the plane is to the mirror, the more 
exacting the pilot’s movements must be. 

The invisible track which connects 
the airplane and meatball helps the 
pilot to folfow the pattern safely down 
to the landing strip. It’s impossible, 
they say, to overshoot or undershoot 
the landing site if the pilot keeps the 
meatball in sight during his descent. As 
the jet touches down, the meatball drifts 
off the mirror at nine o'clock. 

Although mirror landings look easy, 
they can be tricky, at first, for the 
seasoned pilot who has developed cer- 
tain landing procedure habits. When 
they’re not using mirrors, veteran Ma- 
rine pilots normally drop from 1000 
feet and make their landing approaches 
wider and flatter. But piloting a plane 
toward the deck on a three-degree glide 
pattern has its normal counter-reac- 
tions. Just before hitting the deck, 
pilots have a tendency to ease back on 
the stick to smooth out the touch-down. 
This habit, besides being difficult to 
break, causes pilots to hedge a bit dur- 
ing initial mirror runs. 

“The pilot has to come down—right 
now,” said Capt. Taylor, “especially 
when the Morest gear is used. You can 
imagine what would happen if a pilot 
suddenly flared out and hit the Morest 





to effect pin-point landings. The twin cables were 
positioned on the runway, 150 feet from the mirror 


cable while still airborne.” 

No formal schooling is required by 
ground crewmen to set up the Landing 
Signal Mirror and its source lights for 
operational use. It’s a relatively simple 
task and can be accomplished in about 
five minutes. 

Master Sergeant Ralph H. Fairman, 
NCO-in-Charge of the Morest Unit, 
was also in charge of the Landing 
Signal Mirror system at Mojave. He 
has 19 men in his section, all of whom 
will be qualified to set up or repair the 
mirror, as well as the Morest unit, this 
year. The minor maintenance tasks on 
the mirror include changing globes, 
fuzes or sealed beam lights. 

The portable landing mirror can be 
pulled easily by a jeep. The mirror has 
its own spare parts mounted on the 
chassis and the complete unit weighs 
only 1900 pounds. A 2100-pound, 210- 
power generator operates the lights and 
all components may be airlifted by 
helicopter. 

Enlisted men of Marine Air Group 
33, who are checked out on the mirror, 
are: MSgt. Fairman, Technical Ser- 
geant Charles H. Clark, Staff Sergeants 
Charles W. Johnson, Clyde W. Keniston 
and Sergeant Truitt N. Works. 

Others in the Morest-Mirror section 
are Sergeant Val G. Brummer; Corpor- 
als James R. Barker, Leslie G. Gabany- 
icz, David F. Kotzian, John Walter, 
Pfcs Marvin V. Broomhall, Richard I. 
Dawson, Jeffie D. Jeffrey, Douglas E. 
Leiter, Falon H. Patterson, James A. 
Pitts, Abe C. Thompson, Jimmy Wells 
and Donald F. Zanardi. 

During the 10-day maneuver, the 
mechanics, line and ordnance men 
shouldered great responsibilities because 
of the heavy flying commitments. 
“They, and the Morest crew, broke their 
backs working (continued on page 88) 
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A flight of five HR2S-I helicopters arrived at the mid-afternoon. Lt. Col. Alton W. McCully, CO of 
Marine Corps Air Facility, Santa Ana, Cailf., in the HMR(M)-462 squadron, led the flight westward 
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by MSgt. Robert E. Johnson 








Photos by 
TSgt. Charles B. Tyler 



































Lt. Col. McCully (L), received an official welcome from Maj. Gen. 
Ennis, CG, Third MAW and an unofficial greeting from Mrs. McCully 










HE SIX HR2S-1 helicopters 

at the Marine Corps Air 

Facility, Santa Ana, Calif., 

are the latest thing in wingless “birds” 

to be added to the West Coast Marine 
Corps air arm. 

When these large whirlybirds arrived 
at MCAF on February 26, 1958, 350 
guests and members of the newly form- 
ed Marine Medium Helicopter Trans- 
port Squadron-462 (HMR(M)-462) 
were on hand to greet them. Among the 
guests were Major General Thomas G. 
Ennis, Commanding General of the 
Third Marine Aircraft Wing; Colonel 
Joe A. Smoak, Commanding Officer of 
MCAF; Colonel Robert J. Johnson, 
Commanding Officer of Marine Aircraft 
Group-36; and the Camp Pendleton 
Seventh Regiment drum and _ bugle 
corps. 

Lieutenant Colonel Alton W. 
McCully, Commanding Officer of the 
newly commissioned HMR squadron, 
led the flight in. On the coast-to-coast 
hop, the members of the squadron had 
established a mileage record with this 
type helicopter. 

Prior to the flight from MCAF, New 
River, N. C., the pilots and crewmen 
trained for a month before their de- 
parture to the West Coast. The journey 
took 32 flight hours from the factory 
at Bridgeport, Conn. 

This Sikorsky aircraft is classified as 
a carrier-based assault helicopter. It is 
equipped for assault, transport and 
cargo operations. Separation of fuel 
f tanks and landing gear from the fuse- 

World speed and altitude records have been lage facilitates loading and unloading 
operations. The cabin of the HR2S-1 

set by the HR2S-1, latest helicopter added to = '**_ “arable of carrying 36 combat- 

t equipped troops and equipment up to 
a 105-mm. howitzer and trailer or jeep 

The Marine Corps’ Western air arm and trailer. It can also carry 24 litter 
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After the ceremonies, Californians got their first look at the immense 
helicopters. The curious throng included Marines and civilian guests 








FLYING LTSs (cont.) 


cases, making it invaluable for large 
scale evacuation of wounded personnel. 

The HR2S-1 established a world’s 
helicopter record in November, 1956, by 
attaining a speed of 162.7 miles per 
hour, and set another record in altitude 
by climbing to 11,000 feet with an 11,- 
023-pound payload. 

Normal cruising speed of the HR2S-1 
is 100 knots and it has a combat radius 
of 90 nautical miles when combat 
loaded. The engines are two Pratt and 
Whitney power plants, 2100 h.p. each, 
similar to the Corsair engines used 
throughout World War II. For extended 
flight range, external wing tanks supply 
the needed fuel. Night flying equip- 
ment, including instrumentation and 
lighting, is provided, as well as an auto- 
matic stabilization system. 

A power operated 2000-pound winch 
hoist with a monorail is used for load- 
ing and handling of cargo through the 
nose door, side cargo door or floor 
hatch. This permits drawing ground 
vehicles up the ramp of the nose load- 
ing doors or making ground pick-ups 
at the rear cargo door for subsequent 
stowage anywhere in the cabin. Bulky 
loads up to five tons are easily carried 
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The HMR-462 squadron mustered for roll call, and 
their work assignments, each morning at 7:45. The 


underneath the aircraft by a cargo 
sling. This sling is equipped with an 
automatic release, so that when set by 
the pilot, it will deposit its load upon 
touch-down. 

(Editor’s note: The aforementioned 
seating and equipment capabilities of 
the HR2S-1 helicopter are extreme pay- 
loads which could be met in a combat 
situation when the life of the aircratt 
becomes secondary. Aircraft in HMR 
(M )-462 are limited to lesser payload 
requirements. ) 

The HR2S-1 is a final result of pre- 
Korea recommendations by the Ma- 
rine Corps Equipment Board at MCS, 
Quantico, Va. 

HMR(M)-462 has a complement of 
24 officers and 157 enlisted men. They 
are about 90 percent of T/O strength 
and are undergoing an_ accelerated 
training program so they will be able 
to fulfill their assigned mission late 
this Summer or early Fall when they 
will assist the Fleet Marine Force by 
providing helicopter support to landing 
forces in amphibious type warfare. 

Since the commissioning of the 
squadron on November 1, 1957, and 
the arrival of the first helicopters in 
February, personnel from the First Ma- 
rine Division and Wing have visited 
MCAF on occasion and asked one com- 


squadron is divided into four duty sections, and at 
least one of them is aboard the station at all times 





mon question: “When can we expect 
the HR2S-1 helicopter to train our 
troops?” 


HMR(M)-462 is the first squadron 
on the West Coast and the second 
squadron in the Marine Corps to re- 
ceive delivery of the giant HR2S-1 
helicopters. The other unit is HMR 
(M)-461 based at MCAF, New River, 
N.C., under the command of Lieuten- 
ant Colonel G. B. Doyle. It has been 
in operation since January, 1957. 

Crewmen who transferred from 461 
to 462, bringing along necessary knowl- 
edge and skills to assist the newly or- 
ganized West Coast squadron, were 
Master Sergeant Arthur J. Slater, Jr. 
and Technical Sergeant Royal J. Spur- 
rier, mechanics; Staff Sergeant John P. 
Crowe, an electrician, and Staff Ser- 
geant Jimmy F. Davis, a metalsmith. 

The Santa Ana squadron is a unit of 
Marine Aircraft Group-36 (MAG-36) 
Third Marine Aircraft Wing. The Wing 
is commanded by Major General Ennis, 
who makes his headquarters at the 
nearby El Toro Marine Corps Air Sta- 
tion. MAG-36 is composed entirely of 
helicopter units. 

During World War II, MCAF served 
as a Navy Lighter-than-Air base from 
which anti-submarine patrol blimps 
were operated. After the war’s end, 
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With equipment designed for the task, mechanics 
removed the main rotor blades from a helicopter 


Cpl. Roosevelt Taylor (on ladder) and Pfc 


if 


Cecil M. Carter checked out the tail rotor of a squadron helicopter 


the facility was transferred to the 
Naval Air Reserve. 

It wasn’t until May, 1951, that the 
base was recommissioned to provide 
facilities for regular operations of Ma- 
rine transport and observation heli- 
copters in support of Fleet Marine 
Force ground units. At that time, it 
was the only all-helicopter base in the 
United States. 


The modern Marine Corps doctrine 
for amphibious operations envisions 
deep penetration of enemy territory by 
helicopter-borne assault forces. The use 
of the HR2S-1 helicopter assures the 
accomplishment of this mission and 
emphasizes speed, mobility, flexibility, 
wide dispersion of units, seizure and 
control of key terrain features and fluid 
tactical maneuvering by small units, 





A Pilot Information Board (in background) is kept 
up-to-date in the squadron's (S-3) operations office 














as opposed to the linear tactics of 
World War II. 

Col. McCully, who has logged more 
than 3900 hours in the air, took over 
command of HMR(M)-462 on Novem- 
ber 1, 1957. Most of his flying hours 
are identified in fixed wing aircraft, but 
in 1952, he switched over to helicopter 
piloting. He wears a Distinguished Fly- 
ing Cross, three Air Medals and a 
Letter of Commendation ribbon for 
combat flying in Koera, the South 
Pacific and Philippine theaters of oper- 
ation during World War II. 

His exec is Major Jefferson A. Davis, 
Jr., also a pilot whose experience ranges 
from crop dusting and transport pilot- 
ing as a civilian, to flying practically 
every type of Marine Corps aircraft. He 
was in command of the squadron dur- 
ing the time Col. McCully was East, 
accepting of the new heli- 
copters. 

Adjutant is First Lieutenant Charles 
D. Landauer; Albert T. Linkus is the 
squadron’s sergeant major. 

Linkus told us, “When we were com- 
missioned on November 1, 1957, we 
started with eight officers and four en- 
listed men. Most of our personnel 
joined the following month from Ma- 
rine aviation schools at Memphis, 
Tenn., and Jacksonville, Fla.; the 
majority of our staff NCOs and officers 
came from MAG-36.” 

Because of the newness of the air- 
craft, pilots and crewmen are still in a 
training stage preparing the unit to fit 
into the Marine Corps’ scheme of varied 
helicopter employment and vertical en- 
velopment. The aircraft is a compli- 
cated piece of machinery, more so than 
any other helicopter. The mechanical 
systems are elaborate and numerous. 
Months of intensive training by pilots 
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delivery 











While the two big engines were "turned up," MSgt. Calvin Phillips, 
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a crew chief, was in contact with the pilot via an intercom system 


FLYING LTSs (cont.) 


and crewmen alike will be necessary 
before 462 will be able to support FMF 
units as a seasoned squadron. 

Carl A. Bloom, a factory representa- 
tive, is assigned to HMR(M)-462 from 
the Sikorsky factory at Bridgeport, 
Conn. He assists in maintenance and 
supply problems. 

Regarding the recent flights by the 
newly acquired HR2S-1s, Mr. Bloom 
said, “This was the first coast-to-coast 
flight by our helicopters and the longest 
flight ever made by this type of plane. 
It was an excellent test of equipment 
and men,” he went on to say, “because 
they operated in every type weather 
imaginable—from rain and sleet to 
snow and zero temperatures.” He also 
indicated that the total cost of a 
HR2S-1 helicopter is in the neighbor- 
hood of $1,200,000. 

In addition to Lt. Col. McCully and 
Major Davis, 462’s pilots include Major 
Robert C. McGuire; Captains Marvin 
E. Day, Frederick F. McCune, Merlin 
V. Statzer, George W. Stull; First Lieu- 
tenants William D. Boyer, Joe A. Cas- 
sidy, William J. Gash, Vincent J. 
Guinee, Jr., Victor M. Lee, Edgar J. 
Mullins, Jr., Dennis E. Plohocky, Frank 
H. Roberts, Henry R. Voss; Second 
Lieutenants Richard S. Arnold, Alan 
C. Macaulay, Lawrence A. McCoy, 
Ralph B. Orey and Larry R. Witt. 

Captain Jack W. Evans, one of the 
first officers to join HMR(M)-462, has 
since been transferred overseas. “He 
worked like a dog in the early stages 
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to set up this squadron,’ said Col. 
McCully. 

Master Sergeant Anthony J. Soltes is 
the squadron’s only enlisted pilot and 
was one of 10 squadron members who 
ferried the giant HR2S-1 helicopters 
from the East Coast. He has more than 
1900 air hours since becoming a ’copter 
pilot in 1952 at Quantico, Va., and has 
flown every type the Corps has in its 
arsenal of wingless birds. 

Commented MSegt Soltes, “This heli- 
copter is harder to fly than any fixed 
wing plane in the Marine Corps. It’s 
all precision type flying, more so than 
jockeying a jet.” 

Lt. Cassidy added, “Basically, all 
helicopters fly the same. The HR2S-1 
is more sensitive to controls, however.” 

Stated Capt. Day, “The controls are 
much smoother than the HRS.” He is 
one of six former jet pilots in the 
squadron who switched to whirlybirds 
in recent years. 

Pilot training, which began shortly 
after the arrival of the six helicopters, 
included pre-flight and cockpit checks 
using lengthy check-off lists, taxiing, 
hovering, basic air work, ground pat- 
tern work, approaches, landings and 
emergency procedures. The pilots who 
flew the planes west acted as instructors. 

In other helicopters, it’s simple 
enough to go through a memory check 
of instruments, etc., before take-off, but 
with the HR2S-1 pre-flight items num- 
ber 51 before the engines are turned 
over. An additional 91 items, including 
electrical and mechanical systems, are 
tested before take-off. During the time 
the helicopter is airborne, a continual 





check is made of numerous switches, 
dials, etc., by the pilot, co-pilot and 
crew chief. ; 

A qualified pilot or co-pilot is re- 
ferred to as a “hac.” “We must first 
qualify as a second pilot (co-pilot),” 
said Lt. Orey, a student pilot. “A cer- 
tain amount of hours in the air is re- 
quired to finish this basic training, 
called a ‘fam stage’.” 

“First we learn to fly this particular 
type airplane, then branch into tactical 
flying which will later be used in the 
field, such as rough area landings, the 
uses of the basket and cargo employ- 
ment and night flying,’ Capt. Day in- 
dicated. 

Two pilots fly the “second story” 
flight deck. In an emergency, one pilot 
could handle the helicopter, but two are 
required due to the numerous checks 
needed in flight and prior to take-off. 
It was compared to a Marine transport 
plane where two pilots are needed. 

Non-flying officers in the squadron 
are Warrant Officer Walter E. Costlow, 
Assistant Maintenance Officer; First 
Lieutenant Landauer; and Second Lieu- 
tenant Edwin R. Irrgang, Material 
Officer. 

Crew chiefs in charge of the mainte- 
nance of their aircraft are Master Ser- 
geants Titus L. Willis, Calvin C. Phil- 
lips, Richard E. Zendzian, George G. 
Peart, Technical Sergeants James F. 
Romanelli and Anthony N. Daniels. 
Assigned to assist the crew chiefs are 
first and second mechanics. A number 
of newly arrived mechanics are master 
sergeants and they will eventually be 
assigned as crew chiefs after new planes 
arrive and they know their assigned 
jobs. 

MSgt. Zendzian explained, ‘The 
squadron crew chiefs are directly re- 
sponsible for the security of their air- 
craft, and a helicopter can’t fly without 
a crew chief aboard. We are in charge 
of everything aft of the cockpit. This 
includes pre-flight, post-flight and other 
periodic checks to seek out minor dis- 
crepancies which might occur on the 
ground or in the air.” 

The fatigue factor was considered 
very high while flying in the HR2S-1. 
It applied to the pilot and co-pilot, but 
more so to the crew chief. In the air, 
he has no time for sightseeing. The 
chores of flight engineer keep him busy 
every minute during a hop. If an 
HR2S-1 makes two flights in one day, 
the first mechanic relieves the crew 
chief on the second hop. 

Major McGuire, who is also the 
Squadron’s S-3 officer, said, “Most 
pilots are in a flight section. Their 
primary job is to operate the aircraft, 
but, in addition, they assist the squad- 
ron in operating sections. Everything 
we do is directed toward the improve- 
ment of our training and the mission 
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On a training flight over Santa Ana, Calif., Major R. 
McGuire was the pilot; Lt. H. Voss was the co-pilot 


of the squadron.” 

The major has logged more than 4000 
hours in the air and wears the Distin- 
guished Flying Cross and three Air 
Medals. In his S-3 work, he is assisted 
by Capt. Statzer, Lts. Voss and Orey. 
Staff Sergeant Loyd A. Cribbs is Oper- 
ations and Training Chief; Sergeant 
Frank A. Bronk is Training NCO, while 
Pfcs Jim R. George and Joe D. Walker 


The members of HMR-462 squadron demonstrated 
how a combat unit would debark from the HR2S-| 





are S-3 clerks. 

The Squadron S-2 section is headed 
by Capt. McCune. Like the majority 
of pilots in the squadron, he too is 
learning to fly the HR2S-1. He’s as- 
sisted by Sergeant Boris I. Topporkoff, 
intelligence chief, who speaks Russian, 
French, German, Chinese and English 
fluently. “Flying is the simplest part 
of the squadron’s' operation here— 


The cabin of an HR2S-! ‘copter will accommodate 
36 combat-equipped troops, or 24 stretcher cases 





maintenance the biggest,’ said Capt. 
McCune. 

The HR2S-1 is truly a complicated 
aircraft. The number of mechanical sys- 
tems far surpass those in any other heli- 
copter or fixed wing aircraft of equal 
size. 

“Basically, most of the repair work 
is the same as on other Marine Corps 
helicopters,” (continued on page 88) 
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Pfc B. Peterson and Cpl. W. Miller 


used a balloon to check winds aloft 





Corps pilots. 


HE MEN WHO predict the 
weather at the Marine Corps 

: Air Station, El Toro, Calif., 
are members of the Aerological Section, 
a unit of the Station Operations De- 
partment. The mission of the unit, com- 
posed of three officers and 33 enlisted 
personnel, is to provide accurate 
weather information for the benefit of 
the Air Station, the Marine Corps Air 
Facility, Santa Ana, the airstrip at 
Camp Pendleton, and to brief pilots on 
local and distant weather observations. 





In addition to the Aerological Section, 
the Station Operations Department, 
under the command of Lieutenant Colo- 
nel Robert E. Daigh, includes the 
Clearance, Tower, Ground Control Ap- 
proach, Air Freight and Passenger, Air 
Search and Rescue, Crash Crew and Air 
Traffic Control sections. The depart- 
ment is headquartered in the Operations 
Control Tower, downwind from High- 
way 101. This “sentinel building” is 
open 24 hours a day and is staffed by 
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Marine forecasters map the aerial highways and 


by MSgt. Robert E. Johnson 


Photos by 
TSgt. Charles B. Tyler 


20 officers and 204 enlisted personnel. 
They are the “aircraft policemen” con- 
trolling the flow of military traffic in 
the El Toro area. 

Their task is gigantic. During the 
month of January, this field logged 
8223 take-offs and landings; 1898 flight 
plans were logged, and 1738 passengers 
were handled. January was considered 
average; Summer months bring a rise 
in air traffic with Summer Reserve 
training, making El Toro one of the 
busiest Marine air terminals in the 
Corps. 

Major Robert L. Allen is the officer- 
in-charge of the Aerological Section. 
Most of his 12-year service has been 
in aviation units, and he has logged 





detours for 


Flyers stake their safety on the weathermen’s predictions 


more than 2000 hours in the air as a 
pilot. He flew Marine Corsairs in the 
Pacific during World War II and re- 
cently “checked out” in jets. 

The major entered aerology work in 
1956 as a student in the 12-month 
Aerological Course at Monterey, Calif. 
Upon graduation in 1957, he was as- 
signed to El Toro. 

Assisting Major Allen are Captains 
Charles J. Laskowski and Ferdinand J. 
Ross. Master Sergeant Gordon H. Cox 
is noncommissioned officer-in-charge. 

The section is broken down into fore- 
caster, assistant forecaster, observer 
watch leader and weather observer as- 
signments. Everyone holds a 6800 field 
MOS and the ultimate job classification 
is that of a forecaster. And, only a 
qualified forecaster is allowed to give 
flight weather briefings or sign flight 
clearances. 

The Section operates on a four-watch 
system, eight hours on, followed by 24 
hours off; then back on watch for 16 
hours, followed by 48 hours off. It is 
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the equivalent of working six days out 
of eight. The office is open for busi- 
ness 24 hours a day. Hourly checks are 
made on the local weather, and contact 
with other weather bureaus around the 
nation is maintained. 

“We are strictly an advisory com- 
mand,” said Capt. Ross. “The section 
advises the operations duty officer on 
ceilings, weather fronts, wind squalls, 
etc., and of the different types of con- 
trol necessary when the weather closes 


in. By our calculations,” he added, “a 
pilot can miss rough flying weather by 
making occasional detours.” 

One important task is to chart the 
weather conditions a pilot can expect 
during a long hop. The graph, called a 
Flight Forecast Cross Section, forecasts 
weather from origination of a flight to 
its destination. Information includes 
freezing levels, icing and turbulence 
zones, precipitation, cloud types, winds 
and recommended flight altitudes. 
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R. W. Forbes plotted 


map every six hours 


Cpl. 


weather 


Major R. Allen (seated) and ie F. Ross 


and C. Laskowski head the aerological section 
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Reports from other stations were checked by 
Pfc Jean Shoemaker and Sgt. John Arendale B 


Facsimile maps are transmitted from Washington every 20 minutes 
by special machines. Cpl. Eleanor F. Tallent posted them immediately 






































WEATHER PROPHETS (cont.) 


Pilots flying coast to coast usually 
request this “flying aid’ and it’s the 
responsibility of the Marine forecaster 
to make up the chart. At the end of the 
flight, the airplane driver turns over the 
“aid” to the visited field for return to 
the point of origination. Pilot remarks, 
such as “right on the nose” or “turbul- 
ence greater than forecasted” are an- 
alyzed. 

The primary responsibility of the 
Aerological Section is safety of men 
and equipment and aerial operations 
originating from El Toro. The duty 
forecaster has the additional responsi- 
bility to notify Camp Pendleton, the 
Air Facility, Mojave, El Centro and 
other installations of changing weather 
during his watch. 

In addition, he gives weather briefings 
to pilots of departing aircraft bound for 
Washington, D. C., Tokyo or other dis- 
tant points. At all times, he must have 
a comprehensive picture of all weather 
fronts, storm centers, etc., from the Far 
East, south to Mexico City, north to the 
DEW Line and east, far into the At- 
lantic Ocean. 

In the pilot’s briefing room, modern 
machinery, tied into the National Tele- 
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SSgt. Jan T. Sakert's last duty before going off 
watch was to make a new coast-to-coast forecast 


type and National Facsimile (Facs) 
Weather Circuits provides hourly re- 
ports on weather conditions from these 
collection agencies, headquartered in 
Washington, D. C. These agencies serve 
military and civilian weather stations 
located all over the world. 

The teletype reports include ground 
level, upper air and over water weather 
conditions. Ground level reporting, 
identified as Service ‘“A’’, consists of 
hourly weather reports from 680 mili- 
tary and civilian weather stations 
throughout the U. S. Service ‘“C” re- 
ports ballon and radio soundings into 
the upper air, while Service “O” is an 
overseas network of weather ships, 
commercial and military vessels and 
airplanes. Temperatures, clouds, wind 
directions, storm warnings, etc., are re- 
ported. 

At El Toro, as well as at other Ma- 
rine Corps Air Stations, an observer 
watch leader or weather observer plots 
all teletype information on a large 
Northern Hemisphere map every six 
hours. It’s normally a two-hour task 
and, upon completion, the duty fore- 
caster analyzes the map, making predic- 
tions for local or long range flight use. 
His study takes approximately 45 min- 
utes and a relatively good assumption 
is reached on what weather conditions 
will be during the following 24 hours. 
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A forecaster can tell at a glance where 
high winds or storm centers are located 
and, as a result of his study, can give 
accurate and timely weather warnings 
when necessary. Every morning, 22 
copies of this map are reproduced; these 
maps and 50 copies of the forecasted 
weather, are delivered to all interested 
base and wing activities at El] Toro. 
Information includes maximum and 
minimum temperatures, upper air data, 
i.e, contrails, icing, turbulence, jet 
streams, freezing levels, visibility, as 
well as surface winds, moon phases, 
sunrise and sunset. The maps, a con- 
glomeration of lines and symbols, iden- 
tify areas of rain, low cloud cover, fall- 
ing pressure areas, ceilings, dew points, 
wind velocities, etc. 

EI Toro is identified by the call letters 
NZJ, and reports hourly over the Na- 
tional Teletype Circuit. Only actual 
weather conditions at El Toro are re- 
ported; forecasted weather is handled 
locally by the Los Angeles Weather 
Bureau. 

“Facs” maps are transmitted from 
Washington, D. C., 24 hours a day. All 
maps are different, but they follow a 
certain sequence. Surface maps are 
transmitted four times a day; upper 
wind maps, twice a day. The readings 
on these maps make it possible for 
every civilian and military installation 


Sgt. J. S. Harfoush loaded the Micro-Barograph, 


a machine which determines atmospheric pressure 
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to check, at a glance, the conditions of 
the atmosphere from ground zero to 
approximately 45,000-foot elevation in 
the USA, parts of Canada, Mexico, the 
Pacific and Atlantic Oceans. 

Between 25 to 125 weather briefings 
are given daily by the three aerology 
officers and enlisted forecasters. They 
include anticipated good or bad flying 
weather which may be encountered on 
distant trips by Marine flyers. These 
briefings not only result in a direct sav- 
ing in gasoline by directing an airplane 
pilot to ride a jet stream or detour 
around rough weather, but they also 
result in extra passenger and cargo 
capability loads. 

Flying from El Toro to Boston, 
Mass., at a predetermined altitude, a 
pilot knows what he will encounter in 
weather conditions. Before take-off, he 
consults the ‘“‘Facs’’ maps and teletype 
reports, and is briefed by the duty fore- 
caster. As a result, he knows the wind 
direction over Denver, Colo., the velo- 
city of the wind over Chicago, IIl., the 
possibility of icing and turbulence while 
flying over Philadelphia, Pa., and the 
altimeter setting and visibility at 
Boston. 

Enlisted personnel entering the 6800 
field attend two schools. The class “A” 
Primary Aerographers School, NAS, 
Lakehurst, N.J., is 14 weeks in dura- 
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WEATHER PROPHETS (cont.) 


tion. A minimum GCT of 110 and a 
good mathematical background are re- 
quired. The school has been in opera- 
tion since 1922. 

Forecasters are enrolled in the Ad- 
vanced Aerographers School, also at 
Lakehurst. This is a 20-week course 
for sergeants and above. 

The average GCT of the 33 enlisted 
personnel assigned to the Aerology Sec- 
tion at El Toro is 125. The highest, 
149, is held by Staff Sergeant Richard 
Borsukiewicz. Many of the section’s 
members have had college education. 

It was estimated that it takes six 
months on-the-job to make a good ob- 
server and an additional year of train- 
ing before a man becomes a top fore- 
caster. Weather code figures and 
symbols must be memorized by all 
personnel. There are approximately 99 
weather symbols and 27 cloud symbols. 

A two-way radio system is used by 
the section to pass on weather tips to 
airplanes in flight. Pilot queries on 


weather conditions are answered over 
this hook-up which has a range of ap- 
proximately 250 miles, and warnings 
are sent out when 
changes occur. 

The audio connection squawk box 
between the Aerology and Tower De- 


sudden weather 
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Pfc William A. Wood, Jr. checked the percentage 


of moisture in the air every hour during his watch 


partments is used to request informa- 
tion on cloud ceilings, icing, contrails, 
etc., from airplanes flying in the im- 
mediate area, or to advise the tower on 
changes in wind direction, altimeter 
settings, runway changes and other in- 
formation. A message tube, similar to 
those used in department stores, car- 
ries notes and weather maps to the 
tower. 

Climatology, the study of climate 
which can be expected, is another re- 
sponsibility of the section. It is often 
necessary to predict weather at a par- 
ticular site months in advance for a 
maneuver or operation. This is accom- 
plished by referring to U.S. weather 
records dating back 70 years or to 15- 
year-old El Toro records. The average 
of past temperatures, rainfalls, etc., is 
a fair indication of the weather the 
troops will have. In this way, fair-or 
foul-weather clothing, proper lubricants 
for weapons and other items can be 
determined months in advance. 

A minor but important task at the 
Aerological Section, is figuring out ‘“Q” 
factors over specific target areas. For 
example, in practice bombing runs 
pilots must know the upper wind effect 
on a falling bomb. Artillery shells are 
also affected by wind velocity. In case 
of a National emergency, the section is 
also geared to predict radiological fall- 
out from point of impact of an A- or 
H-bomb. 





MSgt. G. H. Cox, NCO-in-Charge of the section, 


received weather conditions from pilots by radio 


Last year, 50.boy scouts visited the 
El Toro Aerology Section to qualify for 
Weather Merit Badges. This year, they 
expect about 150. The scouts received 
instruction on the different types of 
equipment to measure pressures, hu- 
midity, temperatures, wind directions, 
dew points and the base of clouds. 
After learning the physics of the air, 
composition of the atmosphere, meteor- 
ology terms, weather fronts and air 
masses, they spend one night at the 
Aerological Section observing and as- 
sisting with the work. Other groups 
tour the section regularly. They in- 
clude high school and college students, 
power boat owners and civilian flight 
school fledglings. 

In addition to regular aeronautical, 
and meteorological study periods held 
during evening watches, supervised by 
the duty forecaster, all weather person- 
nel attend regular station troop and 
stomp periods, physical conditioning 
and training lectures. 

El Toro sends pilot balloons (pibals) 
aloft twice a day. They record the wind 
direction and velocity at different levels. 
The balloon’s ascent is plotted by a 
weather observer every 60 seconds, and 
these readings are computed for needed 
information. 


A wind velocity recorder (Selsyn 


Wind Recorder) operates 24 hours a 
day. During cloudy days a Ceilometer 
Recorder is also in operation to deter- 

















mine the altitude of cloud formations. 

“Because of our closeness to the 
Pacific Ocean,” commented Major Al- 
len, “it’s hard at times to predict 
weather. We don’t have a wealth of re- 
porting stations west of here as East 
Coast stations have. We serve a very 
important part in the aviation activities 
here,” he went on to say, “because the 
weather doesn’t follow a normal pat- 
tern due to the Los Angeles basin and 
smog conditions. We have to have top- 
notch forecasters to keep from looking 
ridiculous.” 

MSgt. Cox added, “A good imagina- 
tion is a must, as well as a workable 
background in physics and mathe- 
matics. When mother nature picks up 
her heels, anything can happen.” 

Long-range forecasting is done with 
regularity at El Toro and we asked 
MSgt. Cox to predict weather condi- 
tions at certain Marine Corps activi- 
ties on May 1, 1958. (Material for this 
article was gathered during the first 
week of February). 

Here are his predictions: 

High Low Rain 
Headquarters Marine 









Corps 7> “S35 “Ses 
MCAS, El! Toro 71 52 No 
MB, Camp Pendleton 70 50 No : 
MCRD, San Diego «66's 552.-—s Noo — i oF 
a SO Pfc L. J. Mangold and MSgt. G. H. Glawson gave Lonny Gallagher, 


MB, Camp Lejeune 75 63 No 


MCRD. Parris Island 80 64 No of El Toro Boy Scout Troop 60, a guided tour of the weather station 


Whether the weather prophet “hit it 
on the nose” can be answered on May 
2. But weather forecasting is not a 
one-shot job. It is a constant neces- 
sity for the Marines who fly and they 
must stake their safety on the aerologi- 
cal sections, such as the one at El Toro. 

END 





Three Cherry Point pilots, returning to their East Coast base from 
El Toro, were given a cross-country weather forecast by MSgt. Cox 
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The Marine Reservists from the Capital 


area have their own Fighter and Air 


Control squadrons and an Air Reserve Group 


by MSgt. Paul Sarokin 


Photos by 
Cpl. Bernard Marvin 






month, Anacostia’s air field 
belongs to the Marine Re- 
servists. Ordnance men man guns, me- 
chanics pounce on engines, electronics 
experts tinker with wires, and pilots slip 


F OR ONE week-end each 
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into flight gear. 

Shortly after 0800 on a Saturday, 
orange and white AD4 fighter-bombers 
roll out of the hangars and lift off the 
field. Marine Fighter Squadron 321 
has a crew of 33 seasoned pilots, many 
of whom have flown combat missions 
in Korea or World War II. All have 
had active duty, and no one needs to 
worry about their flying ability. 

Few Reserve units can match the 
wide variety of skills found among the 
National Capital Reserve Marines. 


“What impresses me most,” said the 
CO of VMF-321, “is the large number 
of men in our outfit with high-caliber 
civilian jobs. We’ve got a judge, col- 
lege professor, research engineer, In- 
ternal Revenue agent, newspaper editor, 
attorneys, and several commercial air- 
line pilots.” 

Other unusual occupations listed by 
Anacostia Reservists include a member 
of a senator’s staff, an airport control 
operator, aviation technical writer, 
an investigator; a jeweler, an artist, a 











AIR RESERVISTS 


statistician, draftsman, linotype opera- 
tor, refrigeration mechanic and police- 
men, firemen and mailmen. 

Lieutenant Colonel Hunter Reinburg, 
CO of VMF-321, could have included 
himself among the imposing array of 
talent. As a civilian, he’s a representa- 
tive for Lockheed Aircraft Corporation’s 
missile division, which makes the 
Polaris, the Navy’s sub-launched mis- 
sile. He is also a former test pilot for 
a commercial aviation concern. 

As a Marine, Lt. Col. Reinburg com- 


mands a squadron with a T/O strength 
of 214 enlisted men and 64 officers, of 
which 50 are Naval Aviators. Since it 
costs approximately $125,000 to train 
each pilot, a sizeable government bank- 
roll is involved. 

Far and away the unit’s most senior 
pilot is Lt. Col. Reinburg. He has 
logged more than 5500 hours, mainly in 
single seat, single engine jobs. He’s a 
World War II ace with seven kills 
and has flown combat missions in 
Korea. In addition, he is a qualified 


jet pilot. 

The colonel has maintained his affili- 
ation with the Marine Corps for more 
than two decades. While a Regular 
officer, he was assigned to the Royal 
Air Force in England where he flew 
Meteors and Vampires, then the hottest 
British jets. 

“About. 40 percent of our pilots,” the 
colonel revealed, “have had jet experi- 
ence. Actually, flying jets is easier, and 
the safety factor higher than in prop 
planes. The machinery is simpler and 
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Technical Sergeant W. C. Rave, engineering chief 
at MARTD, Anacostia, helped park one of Marine 


AIR RESERVISTS (cont.) 


there are fewer gadgets that can go 
wrong. All you have is a ‘go-handle,’ 
stick and rudder, plus a good, reliable 
engine.” 

Because Anacostia’s field is small 
and air traffic from nearby Bolling Air 
Force Base and Washington National 
Airport is so heavy, jets have been 
restricted from the field. 

Nevertheless, VMF-321 has a realistic 
training program. The squadron, when 
on two-week annual active duty, is or- 
ganized along operational lines, working 
alongside the Regulars. It proved mighty 
useful in 1950, when the entire unit was 
suddenly called to active duty. 

“When we got the call,” recalled 
Captain J. O’Leary, Jr., a former First 
Marine Division PIO in Korea, “the 
changeover to Regular status was in- 
stantaneous. It was like pressing a but- 
ton. Suddenly, Marines with several 
rows of ribbons, found themselves 
working beside Marines who had no 
ribbons.” 

Marine Fighter Squadron 321 was 
born at Cherry Point, N.C., on Feb- 
ruary 1, 1943. Two months later it was 
on its way to Oak Grove, then it headed 
for the South Pacific, in the midst of 
World War II. The squadron operated 
out of Bougainville from January to 
March, 1944, then in August it went to 
Guam for strikes against Rota and 
Pagan Islands. It returned home in 
December, 1944. 
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In the Spring of 1946, VMF-321 was 
designated Marine Air Reserve Fighter 
Squadron. When fighting erupted in 
Korea, Anacostia Marines again got the 
tap on the shoulder. 

Basically, Anacostia’s Marine Re- 


Lieutenant Colonel Hunter Reinburg (L}) VMF-321's CO, works closely 
with the CO of the MARTD, Lieutenant Colonel Warren P. Nichols 








Fighter Squadron 321's versatile AD-4s. Lighted in 
the background is the Capitol of the United States 


serve activities come under the Marine 
Air Reserve Training Detachment. They 
consist of three Reserve units: VMF- 
321—Hell’s Angel’s; Marine Air Control 


Squadron-24—one of 10 in the U. S., 


and Marine Air Reserve Group-7, ac- 
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tivated last June. MARG-7, com- 


_ manded by Lieutenant Colonel Leland 


W. Smith, its first and only CO, has a 
staff of five majors, five lieutenant 
colonels and one colonel. Their mission 


_ is to train field officers in staff planning 
_ operations. 


“The guts of the unit,” explained one 


pilot, “is VMF-321, which provides the 


planes and fighter pilots.” 
The newer unit, MACS-24, was com- 
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Marine Reservists of Fighter Squadron 321, (Hell's 
Angels) held formation in front of the administration 


missioned in 1949 at Anacostia as a 
Marine Ground Control Intercept 
Squadron. Its mission is well-known 
to most Marine Reservists: prepare for 
and maintain a state of readiness for 
immediate duty with the FMF. Its 
T/O: 10 officers and 60 enlisted men. 

In December, 1952, a Mark-20 radar 
unit was set up for study and training 
of electronics technicians. Its strength 
has grown to 21 Aviation Ground of- 


ficers and 89 enlisted men. 
Marine Air Control Squadron 24, 
under the command of Majors Robert 
Young, CO, and Larry Harris, exec, 
won the Ritter trophy last year as the 
outstanding Air Reserve squadron in 
the Marine Corps Reserve. The elec- 
tronic unit has also been awarded the 
Fleet Admiral Ernest J. King profic- 
iency award for its performance at 

Anacostia. 
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Pilots’ briefing was conducted by Major Carol Morris. These vital 


building. The plane in the foreground is an SNB 
Beechcraft, sometimes flown by Reserve aviators 
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sessions follow the same procedure used by Regular pilots before flights 
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AIR RESERVISTS (cont.) 





The squadron, a self-sustaining unit, 
has its own power plants and lives 
under virtual field conditions at a 
transmitter site atop a hill about four 
miles from the airfield. It is the only 
part of the Air Reserve unit not located 
aboard the station. 

Standing behind the Reservists, ready 
with technical training, instructional 
aids, and facilities is MARTD. Its 
CO, Lieutenant Colonel Warren P. 
Nichols, has a staff of 47 enlisted reg- 
ulars and three officers to help them. 
Still sun-bronzed from his recent Kane- 
ohe Bay duty, where he was operations 
officer of MAG-13, Col. Nichols has 
only high praise for the motivation and 
flying ability of the Reservists. 

“I'd like very much,” he said, ‘“‘to put 
across that these people are devoted 
Marines. We consider them to be as 
regular as we are, and we don’t differ- 
entiate between them. They’re doing a 
job primarily because of loyalty to 
country and devotion to Corps. Pay is 
not a big factor. It helps, but it cer- 
tainly isn’t sufficient to make a man 
give up his wife, kid and dog for one 
week-end a month and two weeks each 
Summer.” ae as 

The colonel pointed out that the Re- Corporal John Kelebaugh, Jr., (R), an electronics instructor at a 
servists trained at El Toro, Calif., last local college, teaches the same subject to the Anacostia Reservists 





year, and at Cherry Point, N.C., before 
then. Usually the unit moves out en 
masse to Cherry Point because it’s 
closer and less expensive. Future plans, 
according to Col. Nichols, call for the 
unit to be split up for training. VMF- 
321 and MARG-7 will train at Cherry 
Point, from 19 July to 2 August. 
MACS-24 will remain at Anacostia for 





Marine Fighter Squadron 321's mechs helped the Air 
Reservists attain a perfect safety record last year 





The Electronics Shop is the air unit's most popular 
schoolroom. Marines know the field has a big future 
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annual training from 16 to 31 August. 

“We're most proud of our safety 
record,” volunteered the colonel, knock- 
ing on wood. “And we’re near the top 
on total flight time for the squadron.” 

He also put in a plug for more pilots. 
“One of the things I’d like very much 
to get across,” he said, “is that it IS 
possible for a Reserve officer on active 
duty to transfer right into our squadron 
direct from his active duty station any- 
where in the world. All he has to do is 
request modification of his orders. We 
have room for lieutenants and captains 
who are Naval Aviators.’”’ The proce- 
dure of requesting a modification of 
orders, according to the colonel, saves 
considerable red tape and helps the 
unit attain full strength. 

“Our biggest problem,” he said, “‘is in 
getting the word out to the people 
about benefits of the program. After we 
get that done, recruiting itself isn’t too 
difficult.” 

There is little doubt that you’re with 
Marine aviation when you're in Col. 
Nichols’ carpeted office. Five model 
fighter planes are suspended from the 
ceiling by fine wires. On the bookcase 
and his desk are other late model jet 
planes. On the walls are photographs 
of Generals Verne J. McCaul and Frank 
C. Croft, as well as a large photograph 
of General Pate. 

There is also little doubt that you’re 
in the Marine portion of Anacostia’s 
Naval Reserve headquarters. Passage- 
ways in VMF-321 are painted red and 
trimmed in yellow. The Navy uses 
battleship grey for its color scheme. 
Col. Nichols’ administrative expert, 


The commanding officer of Marine Air Reserve 
Group 7, Lt. Col. Leland W. Smith, conducted a 












First Sergeant Jack W. Kahler, a Reg- 
ular Marine, helps chart the unit’s 
course in paperwork. Kahler reported 
from Quantico where he was an instruc- 
tor in the Marine Aviation Technical 
School, specializing in Power Plants. 
He’s married to 4 WAVE who works 
for Captain L. E. Harmon, USN, who 
commands all the Reserve activities at 
Anacostia. 

According to Ist Sgt. Kahler, Re- 
serve meetings are generally cordial but 
business-like. Some men arrive early 
the night before and bunk in, to be sure 
they are not late for muster. Reserv- 
ists come in from Baltimore, Richmond, 
and Charlottesville to attend drills. 
After muster, the men are off warmin’ 
up engines, getting weather or target 
intelligence briefings, or getting ready 
to fly. 

The basic plane for Anacostia’s Re- 
servists is the versatile AD4 attack- 
bomber built by Douglas Aircraft in 
1951-2. About 20 of these single-seat, 
folding wing planes are in its hangars. 
They have all been painted orange and 
white for better visibility, incidentally. 
For striking power, these fighters pack 
four 20-mm. cannon, the same ordn- 
ance load, according to the engineering 
officer, as the B-17 bomber of World 
War II. They can also hoist a load of 
15 bombs or rockets. Each plane bears 
a price tag of about $255,000, with the 
engine alone costing $38,000. 

In direct charge of the maintenance 
of these costly planes is CWO Charles 
M. “Pat” O’Malley. For two days each 
month he is VMF-321’s_ engineering 
officer. The rest of the time he is a 





class on world affairs. The mission of the new unit 
is to train field officers in staff planning operations 






civilian fire department official. 
O’Malley, a veteran of the Nicaraguan 
campaign, has been a Marine since 
1927. 

The gunner, who helps _ instruct 
youngsters, pointed out that at the 
going pace of instruction it takes about 
three to four years to teach basic air- 
craft mechanics. “Remember,” he re- 
minded us, “we only get these kids at 
the rate of 24 days per year, plus an- 
nual training, so progress can’t be fast. 
But we do start a new man out as a 
basic aircraft mechanic. He begins on 
theory and the use of tools, then moves 
up to actual aircraft work on the sec- 
ond day. It may be to only refuel a 
plane or pump up a tire, but he’s on a 
plane and that’s what he wants. Later 
he can make up his mind about what 
to specialize in.” 

O’Malley modestly admitted that no 
pilot has ever been lost flying in one 
of the planes that he or his men have 
serviced, nor have they lost any planes. 

“Don’t forget to mention,” the gun- 
ner added, “that our outfit is tops in 
the nation for safety, with a perfect 
record for 1957.” 

If you want to learn electronics at 
Anacostia, you can get quality train- 
ing. The man responsible for this tech- 
nical instruction is CWO John F. 
Jensen, the squadron electronics officer. 
Jensen is a former audio engineer with 
CBS and NBC. In civilian life, he op- 
erates his own TV repair shop at near- 
by Kensington, Maryland. 

“The accent today,” said Jensen, “is 
definitely on electronics and aviation. 


Youngsters have a chance to learn this 
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AIR RESERVISTS (cont.) 


business from the ground up in our 
program; they also get a chance to do a 
little flying to see how their equipment 
works.” There is no lack of interest 
whenever the gunner or Sgt. Bernard 
Branner, a color technician at Eastman 
Kodak Co., is teaching. Another in- 
structor, Corporal John Kelebaugh, is 
an electronics teacher at Maryland State 
Teacher’s College. “This gives you an 
idea,” said Gunner Jensen, “of the 
caliber of our staff. 

“You can mention,” Jensen added, 
“that we’re way understaffed here and 
need more men to learn radio and 
radar.” 

MSet. J. C. Morton, in civilian life 
an engineer with the Bureau of Aero- 
nautics, is in overall charge of training 
the Reservists. He has been a Marine 
since 1942 and was in on both World 
War II and Korea. 

“My civilian job is a big help in my 
work here,” he said. “I can see the 
operation of the aircraft maintenance 
equipment that we help buy for the 
government.” 

Morton follows MARTCOM’s_ orders, 
which outline the minimum require- 
ments, then adds his own refinements. 
For training, the squadron is broken 
down into MOSs, and each group gets 
classroom and technical instruction. “I 
don’t know what we’d do without all 
the Navy equipment they let us bor- 
row,” Morton said. “They give us 
everything they have to help us train 
our men.” Regulars and Reservists 
both turn to in helping to teach such 
intricate subjects as Electronics, Radio 
and Ordnance. 


“As far as training goes,” said Mor- 
ton, “I think we’ve got about the best 
situation in the world here. We draw 
from the Gun Factory, MCI, or Ma- 
rine Corps Headquarters whenever we 
need a hard-to-get training aid. 

“It surprises me,” Morton remarked, 
“that we do so well in attendance. Ac- 
tually there are many activities com- 
peting for our week-ends. Ball games, 
concerts, boating, fishing, and college 
homework help pull men away from 
training. And another thing, a lot of 
these kids count on the week-end to 
work in some activity supporting tour- 
ist trade to pick up extra money. But 
they still manage to come in for train- 
ing.” 

One Reservist who rarely misses a 
meeting is Esko Hallila, sergeant major 
of VMF-321. He works as a consult- 
ing electrical engineer. His latest pro- 
ject was helping to design the new 
lighting system for the Washington 
Monument. During the quarter-million 
dollar job, which lasted almost a year, 
the landmark’s illumination was in- 
creased about 14 times. New and more 
powerful aircraft warning lights also 
replaced those initially installed in 1931. 
Hallila kept a piece of the stone for a 
souvenir after the job was completed. 

A veteran of World War II and 
Korea, he stays with the Corps because 
“T love the Marine brand of fellowship, 
and I like to work with recruits.” Re- 
tirement benefits and promotion oppor- 
tunities, he admitted, are also some- 
thing to think about. 

“I could be working on the days that 
I come in for training,” Hallila ad- 
mitted. But as an immigrant who came 
to this country from Finland in 1927, 
he is grateful. “This country has been 


good to me,” he said readily, “and I 
like to do something in return.” 

Hallila also liked the camaraderie 
among Anacostia Reservists. “When one 
of our Marines built a home recently,” 
he revealed, “he had little trouble get- 
ting advice and actual help. Electrical, 
plumbing and carpentry assistance 
came without urging. In a way, we are 
like that big happy family.” 

Incidentally, the sergeant major once 
won the national AAU 220-yard indoor 
swimming title at El Toro, and the 
Western Reserve 150-yard medley 
swims. All in all, he has collected 
about 25 swimming trophies. 

Few Reserve units can boast of a 
father and son team that together 
have over 90 years of Marine Corps 
affiliation. Master Sergeant William P. 
Thomas, Jr., supply chief of VMF-321, 
has been a Marine since 1922. His 
father, William P. Thomas, of Mt. Airy, 
N.C., served the Corps for 27 years 
then retired in 1915. Between them, the 
Thomases have served the U.S. in every 
conflict since the Boxer Rebellion. 

Another old-timer is TSgt. John E. 
(Kelly) Butkowski. A squadron ordn- 
anceman, Ski rates six hashmarks and 
has been a Marine since 1925. He was 
called in for two wars and says he’s 
ready to go again. 

Butkowski is a chain-smoking cigar 
connoisseur and a neat, squared-away 
Marine. “I’m in the Reserve,” he re- 
lated, ‘‘for the pleasure and pride of be- 
ing in the same organization with a 
group of men who speak the same lan- 
guage. You might call it esprit de 
corps,” he admitted, “but it gives me a 
good feeling and greater confidence in 
my civilian work.” 

Anacostia’s newest Marine Reserve is 
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Marine Air Control Squadron 24 is led by Majors 
Robert L. Young (L) CO, and Larry Harris, exec. 
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Corporal Carol A. Stuck (in trailer) demonstrated a 
radar auxiliary power unit to one of the Reservists 
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on duty at Anacostia don’t go away 
hungry. Although his mess is quite 
small he is prepared to feed as many as 
600 troops. In addition, there are al- 
ways little surprises like groups of visit- 
ing boy scouts who drop in to tour the 
air station. They of course, have to pay 
for their food. 

Anacostia’s social highlight of the 
season is its annual Reserve birthday 
ball. It is usually held at one of Wash- 
ington’s plush hotels and is sometimes 
attended by as many as 1200 Reserv- 
ists. “It’s quite an impressive sight,” 
said Major Roger A. Steward, MARTD 
exec. 

“When you consider that we only see 
these people once a month,” said the 
major, “you can see that it’s quite an 
accomplishment to get so many to- 
gether. Actually, for this occasion Ana- 
costia Reservists team up with the 13th 
Infantry Battalion, to help sponsor the 
glittery affair. “Our birthday celebra- 
tion is just about as big as any the 
Regulars have,’ Major Steward con- 
tinued, “and I don’t know anywhere 
else in the nation where Reservists do 
it up as big. Besides, it’s one of the big- 
gest things we can do for morale.” 

Like their counterparts elsewhere in 
the Corps, Anacostia Reservists know 
that the forces that threaten our way of 
life cannot be taken lightly. They be- 
lieve their chances for survival, at this 
stage in the missile era, are greater if 
ae SE | Pes tap tee pong, 
Sergeant Jack Presnall, MACS-24 (standing) taught the Marine Air battle END 
Reservists at Anacostia how to operate a radar height finder antenna 





Pvt. Joe M. Shipley, 18. Joe is a husky 
young high school grad about six feet 
tall who pushes the scale close to 200. 

Why did he choose the Marines? 

“I know some buddies who enlisted 
in the Marines,” he said, “and they 
liked the way the Marines seemed to 
take a personal interest in them. I 
think the Marines take care of their 


men. . . and besides,’ he added as an 
afterthought, “I want to be around 
planes.” 


Although Joe had never been in a 
plane, he made up his mind about three 
years ago he’d like to be a pilot. “I 
like speed, and mechanical things,” he 
said, “and that points to aviation.” 

One of Anacostia’s features that ap- 
peals to Regulars and Reservists alike 
is the well-run mess operated by Chief 
Commissary Steward Thomas J. Wil- 
liams. The chief has spent almost all 
of his 17 years in the Navy, in mess 
management work. Reservists rate the 
noon meal free, he said, when they’re in 
a training status. In addition to feed- 
ing them, Williams also sees to it that The heart of Marine Air Control Squadron 24 is in its Counter Air 
the photo lab people and the Regulars Operations Center. This gear controls aircraft for possible intercepts 
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Everyone makes mistakes, some more serious 


than others. In the air tower, one can be costly 














EMERGENCY 
PROCEDURE 


by Earl Smith 


huge glass windows of the traffic control 

tower as Master Sergeant Robert 
Franklin carefully watched the first of the sleek, 
heavy-bodied Crusader jets drop swiftly on the 
runway and kick up sprays of water as it streaked 
down the long ribbon of concrete. Then he picked 
up the binoculars, looked at another plane circling 
east of the airport, and pressed the button on his 
microphone. 

“Navy 781. This is Santa Punta tower,” he said 
in a crisp, even voice. ‘“‘You are cleared for an 
approach to runway seven. The wind is east, 
twenty-four. The runway is wet and slippery. 
Gear down and locked.” 

Franklin mopped his brow. MCAS Santa 
Punta had never handled so much air traffic. Fleet 
maneuvers were in full progress and the station 
had been designated a main operations center after 
the bigger fields at San Diego and San Francisco 
had been “knocked out” by ‘aggressor submarine- 
launched missiles.”” He had been at the A stand 
as Main Controller for ten hours, with only a few 
short breaks. The normal four shifts of aircraft 


controllers had been doubled into two shifts. 
TURN PAGE 


c USTS OF wind splattered rain against the 

















































































Higgins picked up the mike and started to speak. He realized at once 
that the big Marine transport and the S2F were on a collision course 
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EMERGENCY (cont.) 


East of the field, five planes circled 
impatiently over the fan marker, stack- 
ed vertically 1000 feet apart. 

“Navy 784, descend to 2000 immedi- 
ately. Maintain 2000, depart San Carlo 
inbound at 1536.” The Navy fighter 
spiralled down 1000 feet and began or- 
biting in its new position. Further in- 
structions brought the other planes 
down another thousand feet, and an 
arriving R4Q transport was ordered to 
get in line at the top. 

Down on the taxi strip at the end of 
runway nine, four other planes waited 
for take-off clearance. Jets, on the 
ground, gulp fuel at an alarming rate 
and Franklin was shooting two off be- 
tween each incoming plane. Since run- 
way seven, used for landings, crossed 
take-off runway number nine, the ser- 
geant’s chore demanded split second 
timing. 

At the C stand, Corporal Ralph 
Monroe wrote out information strips on 
arriving and departing aircraft; the pile 
of slips in front of Monroe was growing 
rapidly. It would be a busy afternoon 
and night, with no hope for a break in 
the weather. 

Sergeant Don Higgins came up the 
ladder, crossed to Franklin, and tapped 
him on the shoulder. “Like me to take 
over for a while?” he asked. 

Franklin turned, grinned, and shook 
his head. “No, I’m fine,” he said. “T’ll 
let you know when I need you.” 

Higgins shrugged, went over and cut 
in a radar and crouched over the hood, 
watching the flow of traffic on the 
scope. 

For fourteen years Bob Franklin had 
been an aircraft controller. He was 
capable and confident. He could work 
the traffic of any airport in the country, 
no matter how busy. After Korea he 
had been offered a high-salaried job; he 
had chosen to remain in the Corps. But 
dozens of other good controllers had 
not; in the past two months Santa 
Punta had lost two good men, and there 
had been no experienced replacements. 

Now with traffic crowding the sky 
and taxi strips, Franklin viewed the 
control operation with more than a 
little apprehension. Since the watch 
had doubled, Higgins was the next 
senior controller in the combined sec- 
tion and the logical man to alternate 
on the A stand with Franklin. The Ser- 
geant’s thoughts were interrupted by a 
light which flickered on above the 
speaker marked 237.8 kcs. An Air Force 
jet reported inbound. Franklin pressed 
the mike button. 

“Air Force 1137, this is Santa Punta 
tower. Maintain seven thousand. Hold 
east of fan marker at San Carlo. Ex- 
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pect approach clearance at one five four 
seven.” 

A short time later the Air Force plane 
reported he was over the holding fix. 
Franklin glanced at the clock. 

“Air Force 1137, ceiling three thou- 
sand. Visibility five miles. Field eleva- 
tion three five. The time is one five 
three eight and one quarter.” 

Franklin glanced again at Higgins. 
Could he keep a clear head when traf- 
fic was closing in on the station from 
all directions? During the normal, light 
flow of planes, Higgins had handled 
things smoothly but he had never faced 
anything like this. One slip, one mis- 
taken command, could result in a heap 
of twisted, burned metal and loss of 
life. 

The parking areas on either side of 
the tower were rapidly filling with air- 
craft. Every fuel truck on the station 
was in use. At the B stand, Sergeant 
Al Moroney was efficiently giving taxi- 
ing orders to arriving and departing 
aircraft. 

Franklin felt his eyes growing heavy, 
and the strain of the hours of intense 
concentration had begun to dull the 
alertness his job demanded. Better take 
a break, he told himself. It’s now or 
never for Higgins—and maybe I’m 
underestimating the guy. 

“OK, Don,” he called. ‘Take over.” 

Higgins slipped behind the control 
panel and Franklin briefed him on the 
planes in the stack and the landing pat- 
tern. At the C stand, Corporal Monroe 
suddenly whistled. 

“We got a code 3 coming in on an 
R5D from Quantico,” he said. “A Lieu- 
tenant General Jackson. His ETA is 
1820. Coming out to observe operations. 
Making a 30-minute stop here.” 

“He’s a top aviation man,” Franklin 
said. “Be sure and notify the OD. 
Don’t take any chances,” he told Hig- 
gins, then went down to the next deck. 

In the aerological room the teletypes 
were clattering. In the office a coffee 








pot bubbled and there were sandwiches 
from the chowhall. He poured a steam- 
ing cup and was munching when Major 
Williamson came in. He looked at 
Franklin in surprise. 

“Who’s on the A stand, Sergeant?” 
he asked. 

“Higgins, Sir.” 

“Think he’ll be all right?” 

“Well, Sir, he’s a CAA qualified 
tower control operator, and the most 
experienced man I’ve got. He’s never 
had to work this kind of traffic before, 
but I think he’ll be all right .. . he'll 
have to be all right. Heavy traffic will 
be pouring through here for the next 
few days at least; it would be impos- 
sible for me to handle all of it myself.” 

“Well, if you say so, I’m sure he’ll 
be able to handle it,” the Major said 
slowly. ‘You you don’t think 
there’ll be a sharp drop-off in traffic 
tonight?” 

“There should be some drop-off to- 
night. Yes, Sir.” 

Franklin’s eyes were tired and the 
muscles in his back ached. He finished 
his sandwich and coffee and flaked out 
on a sack in the back office, but sleep 
was impossible. Worry tormented him. 
Perhaps he should have stayed on duty 
until traffic slacked off for the night, 
but he knew the danger of tired re- 
flexes in a control tower. 

A half hour later he gave up tossing 
and turning, got out of the sack and 
washed his face, then headed up the 
ladder to the traffic control room. Hig- 
gins was a busy man. Traffic was 
stacked up, in the air and on the 
ground. Franklin watched as Higgins 
landed two jets that were low on fuel. 
Eight planes were now waiting in line 
to get into the air. Higgins cleared a 
Navy S2F patrol bomber for takeoff, 
then cleared MarCorps R5D 803 to 
land. 

He’ll have time to get another one off 
if he hurries, thought Franklin. Higgins 
glanced quickly at the big transport 
heading in toward runway seven, then at 








a second S2F that had pulled into take- 
off position on runway nine. Higgins 
picked up the mike, started to speak, 
stopped, looked at the two planes again. 
Too late, now, to get the second S2F 
off, Franklin mused. 

Suddenly he heard Higgins speaking. 

“Navy 4163 cleared for immediate 
take-off. At 1822.” 

The twin-engine carrier plane was 
slow to begin moving down the runway. 
The big Marine transport plane was 
coming in fast—very fast. 

Franklin paled. The two planes were 
on a collision course, and as he started 
to speak, he saw that Higgins had 
realized his mistake. Higgins shouted 
into the mike: 

“MarCorps 803, 
around!” 

The giant transport, almost touching 
on the runway, opened its throttles, and 
with a roar, began climbing. Franklin 
watched in horror as the powerful S2F 
took off short and was climbing fast. 
The two aircraft were now headed for 
an air collision... . 

There wasn’t time for a word. Before 
Franklin could speak, the S2F dived 
back for the deck. The big transport 
crossed over it by 40 feet. 

The S2F settled back on the runway 
and rolled to a stop at the far end of 
the strip. The RSD circled for a new 
approach. 

“You eightball!” Franklin raged. 
“Did you have to pick a general’s plane 
to foul up?” 

“T'm_ sorry,” Higgins said quietly. 
“Something went wrong. . .” 

Beads of perspiration had formed on 
Higgins’ forehead, the color had drained 
from his face, he was visibly shaken. 

“T’ll take over,” Franklin said curtly. 
“Get a cup of joe.” 

Ten minutes later Higgins was back 
at the control panel and word had come 
that Major Williamson wanted to see 
Master Sergeant Franklin in the office. 
Now. 

It was a grim gathering, Major Wil- 
liamson; Lieutenant Colonel Gilbert, 
the air operations officer; Colonel Birch, 
the general’s aide; and Franklin. 

“What the hell’s going on up there, 
Sergeant?” Williamson asked. 

“It was a mistake in judgment, Sir,” 
Franklin answered, “in not providing 
for minimum separation between the 
landing and taking-off aircraft.” 

“Whose mistake?” Colonel Gilbert 
asked gruffly. 

“Sergeant Higgins, Sir. But he realiz- 
ed his mistake and directed the landing 
aircraft to go around. The aircraft tak- 
ing off cleared the deck fast and was 
headed for a collision when the pilot 
saw the plane approaching from his 
right and cut power, settling back on 
the runway.” (continued on page 65) 
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Marines 





by TSgt. Allen G. Mainard 


QUIET investigation by the 
nN Federal Bureau of Investiga- 

tion sent some 300 American 
families into near hysteria ten years 
ago. From friends, neighbors, school 
teachers and employers they learned 
that the FBI had been asking questions 
about them and their sons. What 
frightened the families most was that 
their sons were all Marines—outstand- 
ing Marines. 

Soon these same Marines were re- 
ceiving fearful letters from their par- 
ents who wanted to know what they 
had done to cause an investigation. 

The Marines had trouble answering. 
All they knew was that their command- 
ing officers had recommended them for 
special duty with the State Department. 
And, their COs knew little more than 
the men; they had received curt com- 
muniques from Headquarters, Marine 
Corps, with the following information: 
“Recommend enlisted personnel for 
special duty with the Department of 
State. Personnel must volunteer. Must 
be American born, families within the 
past two generations must also be 
American born. Men will be unmarried. 
FBI will investigate.” 

While this is not the original text, it 
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Photo by SSot. Charles R. Newman 
Red Square and the Cathedral of St. Basil provided a background 
for three civilian-clad members of the Moscow guard and their guides 
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From Moscow to Rio, Uncle Sam’s embassies 





are guarded by specially trained Marine Corps security detachments 





is the gist of the communique and other 
than this, even the COs didn’t know 
what the special duty would be. 
When the troops learned that many 
of them would be issued civilian cloth- 
ing, the rumors ran wild. Each figura- 
tively checked the cost of the latest 


“ Photo by Cpl. Bernard Marvin 
Lt. Col. R. Roach and Capt. W. Saunders head 
"F'' Co., HQMC, which trains embassy Marines 


style cloak and dagger and saw himself 
as a figure of international intrigue, 
aided and abetted by local Mata Haris. 
But disappointing word followed; 
they would be doing Guard Duty! 
Guard duty? In Paris, Rome, Hong- 
kong, Oslo, Moscow? 





Photo by Cpl. Bernard Marvin 
Before his assignment to the Marine Security Guard School, First 
Sergeant E. C. Radmer was NCO-in-Charge at Rome and Stuttgart 








Photo by Cpl. Bernard Marvin 
Outbound guards receive more than $300 worth of 
civilian clothing. Wash and wear suits are popular 


Guard Duty? 

Even today, when all Marines know 
about embassy duty, this fact is still 
obscured by the surface glamour of 
pacing post in the famous cities in the 
world. For that reason, the training 
given Marines selected for this duty has 
been called a second boot camp. 

The Marine selected to attend the 
Security Guard School, “F’ Company, 
Headquarters, Marine Corps, has an 
important and touchy job to perform 
abroad. These Marines must have tact. 
They must be poised. They must be 
able to control their tempers in trying 
circumstances, and, at times, take 
abuse. 

In order that just such Marines can 
be selected and trained, the Marine 
Corps and State Department set up a 
special school. Here selected Marines 
polish up their knowledge of interior 
guard duty, learn how the State De- 
partment operates and its aims abroad. 
In addition to classroom work, each 
Marine spends hundreds of hours on 
his personal gear, in study and on the 
drill field. If he cannot meet the high 
standards, he is immediately dropped. 

While it may be a blow to the in- 
dividual’s ego to be dropped from the 
school, it is no reflection on his ability 
as a Marine. In addition to “book” 
subjects, candidates are judged on mili- 


tary bearing and appearance, language 
TURN PAGE 
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Marines at the Rangoon, Burma, embassy have four servants to keep 
the house and grounds in shape. Rangoon has a five-man detachment 


EMBASSY MARINES (cont.) 


and expression, alertness and self-con- 
fidence, decisiveness, ability to deal 
with people, evidence of maturity and 
certain aspects of their background. A 
marked deficiency in any of these will 
also cause a man to be dropped. 

It is a long, hard road from the initial 
request for this duty to the doors of an 
embassy abroad. 

Each applicant is thoroughly investi- 
gated. He is screened once by his unit 
and twice during his training. And, the 
screening board at Headquarters is 
rough. The board consists of Marine 
Corps personnel and specialists from 
the State Department. A Marine who 
makes a poor impression before this 
panel of experts can expect orders in 
almost a matter of hours. 

Nothing is sacred to the screening 
board. They make no attempt to go 
easy on a man. Every question is de- 
signed to make the Marine think, and 
if he is thinking wrong thoughts they 
usually show during these sessions. 
The questions hit him from every side. 
The board asks him about his family, 
his drinking habits, religion, girls and 
military subjects. Many questions are 
unanswerable and the interrogators are 
not backward in delivering their opin- 
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ions to the man if he gives a wrong 
answer. They harass him to see how 
he stands up under a strain. They try 
to make him angry, make him lose his 
temper. They ridicule his personal ideas 


fe 


and lead him into every trap they can 
devise. : 

More than one Marine has walked 
out of the screening board interview 
wringing wet. 

When a Marine arrives at Henderson 
Hall to begin his training his previous 
MOS is forgotten. He may have been 
an aviation mechanic, a squad leader 
or a truck driver when he arrived, but 
he is a Marine Security Guard when he 
leaves. Lieutenant Colonel R. E. 
Roach, CO of the complex unit, makes 
sure the man knows what is expected. 
He will leave the school with an excel- 
lent knowledge of interior guard duty, 
the functioning of the State Department 
and how to guard against security vio- 





‘Official USMC Photo 
Ambassador Luce danced with 
Sgt. R. King at a ball in Rome 
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Photo by Sat. Johnson 


Sgt. Curtis Cahoon, of the London guard, and Mary Burn had their 
picture taken at Buckingham Palace. The soldier is a palace guard 
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lations, and how to protect his em- 
bassy. 

The basic job of the embassy Marine 
is to walk the countless miles on post, 
checking constantly against security 
violations, such as classified documents 
left in the open or unlocked safes. He 
is responsible for the physical protec- 
tion of the embassy and can expect to 
be called out for special details and 
honor guards whenever’ important 
personages visit. 

From reveille ’til taps, there is no let 
up during training. Liberty becomes a 
rare thing. Book cracking until the wee 
hours, more hours on personal gear and 
studying notes taken during lectures fill 
each day. 

He is harassed. 

He must be. His NCOs know that if 
he cannot take the strain he will not 
work out in the field. They grade him 
constantly on his attitude and appear- 
ance and his ability to get along with 
the other men. 

“Too many Marines come up here 
with the idea that the Marine Security 
Guard School is just a stopover on the 
road to Rome or some other exotic 
station,” First Sergeant Elmer C. Rad- 





Members of the Marine Security Guard in Rome, 
Italy, are known for their sharpness and . attention 


mer said. “I hope Leatherneck can 
make it clear that this school is one of 
the roughest in the Marine Corps. 
We've lost men in the past because 
they came up here thinking it would 
be a picnic.” 

The company and the school origin- 
ated from the State Department’s first 
request for Marines to provide security 
for our embassies, consulates and mis- 
sions abroad. The Navy was requested 
to furnish 304 Marines for 34 posts. 
Now nearly 1000 Marines man more 
than 90 embassies, consulates and 
special missions. The units range from 
the largest, Paris’ 36 Marines, to a 
number of five- and 10-men units. It is 
strictly enlisted man’s duty. Only Paris 
has an officer in charge. Regional offi- 
cers work out of four. cities, Bonn, Ger- 
many; Beirut, Lebanon; Manila, Phil- 
ippines; and Lima, Peru. 

The original detail was assigned to 
Casual Company at Headquarters Bat- 
talion, Headquarters Marine Corps, but 
the growing demand for trained secur- 
ity personnel soon made it necessary to 
form “F’’ Company in order to train 
and administer the far-flung detach- 
ments. Outstanding NCOs returning 


from the overseas posts were assigned 
as instructors in the school. 

Sergeant Major Guiseppe Guilano, 
USMC (Ret.) was one of the most out- 
standing. Holder of the Navy Cross, 
Guilano had served with distinction in 
several embassies and in the regional 
security office in Bonn. When he re- 
tired last year, he joined the State De- 
partment Security Department and 
now, as a civilian, lectures students. 
First Sergeant Elmer C. Radmer, form- 
erly NCO in Charge in Stuttgart, 
Germany and Rome, Italy, replaced 
Guilano. 

The prerequisites for the Marine 
Security Guard are outlined in Marine 
Corps Order 1306.2A. The Marine 
must: : 


Volunteer 


Be a native born citizen of the 
United States, speak English 
clearly and have lived most of 
his life in the U.S. 


Be unmarried, if below the 
grade of technical sergeant and 
agree to remain unmarried until 
the completion of 22 months 
duty in the program. (Not the 
easiest task in the world, as 
evidenced by the number of 
TURN PAGE 
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to duty. The guards are primarily responsible for 
the physical protection of the American Embassy 
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When the Vice President of the United States was 
in Rome, he posed for pictures with members of 
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Marines who bring brides back 
from abroad.) 


Be at least 67 inches in height, 
weight in proportion and have 
commendable military bearing. 


Have at least 30 months obli- 


& 


gated service remaining on the 
day of transfer to this duty. 


Have completed at least one 
year of active duty immedi- 
ately prior to transfer to this 
duty. 


Have a GCT score of 90 or 
higher. 


Have an_ excellent conduct 


Official USMC Photo 
Housing is a problem in every country but Tokyo 
Marines were lucky enough to get a modern house 
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the guard. Embassy Marines provide honor guards 
for American dignitaries during their official visits 


record. 


Any one or combination of the fol- 
lowing will disqualify a Marine: 

Conviction by general or special court- 
martial at anytime. 

Conviction by summary court-mar- 
tial during the two years immediately 
prior to assignment to the program. 

More than one commanding officer’s 


Official USMC Photo 
Embassy Marines have an unequaled opportunity 
to travel. Rangoon guards do a lot of sightseeing 
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punishment during current enlistment 
or within the past six months. 

The Marine must, of course, be in 
excellent physical condition. 

Letters of application are desired 
from corporals and sergeants. Staff 
NCOs express their preference on their 
fitness reports. 

The order also lists the cities and 
countries where the Marines serve in 
the program and a sample letter form 
requesting the duty. 

And, it can get pretty exotic. 

Last May, Sergeant Carl W. Aber- 
crombie won first prize in the cross- 
country ski race while on leave at the 
Rauland (Norway) Ski Resort. SSgt. 
John R. Dethloff, also of the Oslo unit, 
owns a race horse which recently won 
a 1600-meter race and is considered one 
of the finest hurdle horses in Norway. 
TSet. John S. Allerton’s horse, ‘“Ser- 
geant Red,” is running well in the 
Baghdad races. 

Most of the Marines in the program 
are athletically inclined. In Dublin, 
SSgt. Donald L. Delany belongs to the 
local Dart, Tennis and Cricket Teams. 
In Bonn, the Marines compete in the 
local judo matches. In Belgrade, uni- 
versity basketball teams flipped the 
Marines with a new twist— co-educa- 
tional teams. The Marines’ politeness 
to the fair sex cost them the first game 
in the series but when they found out 
how aggressive the girls were, they went 
back to regular court procedure and 


won. 

The Marines started a riding club in 
Iraq which has become truly interna- 
Several high ranking officers 
French Legation, 


tional. 


from the Danish 


Legation, U.S. Mi£ilitary Advisory 
Group and Iraqui government are 
members. In other areas, the Marines 
often make the papers with athletic 
exploits. In El] Salvador, San Salvador, 
the newspaper “E/ Dario de Hoy,” ran 
this item: 

“The highest point of play was 
reached in the third inning with the 
Marines furnishing the excitement. A 
fly ball was lifted to William Bell in 
right field in the third inning. As he 
came in to make the catch he slipped 
and fell in a soft spot of earth. While 
lying on his back, he reached up and 
caught the ball...” 

But the duty is not always pleasant. 
In many countries there are demonstra- 
tions against the United States and 
these usually take place in front of the 
American Embassy. Unless the demon- 
strators actually enter the embassy it- 
self the Marines are allowed to do noth- 
ing and then, can resort to physical 
violence only as a last resort. It is dur- 
ing these times that the training of the 
Guard has its severest test. For a Ma- 
rine to lose his head in such circum- 
stances would give the Communists a 
formidable propaganda weapon. 

Then, too, the Marine must some- 
times face angry Americans who have 
been robbed, or lost their passports or 
who are making some request the Ma- 
rine cannot fulfill. While the Marines 
are assigned solely to provide security 
for the embassy, they always give their 
utmost cooperation whenever a request 
is made of them. Their willingness to 
go out of their way to help Americans 
abroad was brought to Leatherneck’s 
attention several years ago through a 





Official USMC Photo 
The blues-clad color guard in Frankfurt, Germany, 
has a mixed audience during the morning ceremony 





letter written by a couple of American 
tourists. They called on the Marines in 
several embassies when they could not 
find accommodations or needed other 
assistance. Although they knew it was 
not the job of the Marines to help them, 
in every instance they were treated with 
outstanding courtesy and _ politeness 
and, somehow, the Marines always ful- 
filled the requests. 

This same attitude of polite interest 
is evident toward the civilian members 
of their embassies. Leatherneck writer- 
photographer teams have visited many 
embassies in their travels and have 
heard nothing but praise for these men. 

There are other drawbacks to the 
duty, of course. In some countries 
quarters are expensive and extremely 
hard to find. Language is most often 
a barrier. Climatic conditions some- 
times make living difficult. But, re- 
gardless of drawbacks, embassy duty is 
still the most exotic in the Corps. The 
members of the Marine Security Guard 
have a chance to travel the world dur- 
ing their tour. One sergeant in Paris 
has visited practically every country 
in Europe. 

Not every Marine can meet the pre- 
requisites for this group but there are 
few Marines who would turn down a 
tour of embassy duty. The five weeks of 
schooling at Headquarters, Marine 
Corps is the toughest training a Marine 
will face outside of boot camp. It is 
one of the most rigidly disciplined 
schools in the Corps. It has to be. The 
Marines trained in “F” Company will 
be under the critical eyes of foreign 
nationals and globetrotting Americans 
the world over. END 
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The guards’ house in Morocco is very modern. 
Only the second deck is occupied by the Marines 
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Pretab Airstrip 








—— 


SATS will put close support aircraft in the best tactical position and 


provide emergency strips for crippled carrier planes 








by TSgt. Allen G. Mainard 


Official USMC Photos 


HE JET aircraft brought the 
Marine Corps a crop of new 
problems. Where the old, 
prop-driven Corsairs could operate off 
runways of 4000 feet or less, the new 
types need up to 10,000 feet. In the 
Pacific during WW II, enemy airfields 
were always primary objectives for the 
Marine riflemen and the first planes to 
land were the fighter bombers which 
would give them close air support. 
TURN PAGE 


4 


Air hammers were used to seat the runway sections. 
More than 16 types of runway surfaces were tested 














Engineers tested working methods as well as material 
during actual field trials. The runways were hand laid 


A runway center line was painted on each completed 
airstrip to serve as a visual landing aid for the pilots 
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PREFAB AIRSTRIP (cont.) 


But, in many cases, airfields had to 
be hacked out of jungle islands by Sea- 
Bees. Korea was no better. Mountain- 
ous terrain made airbase sites difficult 
to find and it took a long time to get 
the proper engineering equipment in 
and the fields built. As a result, Ma- 
rine jets were either based in the far 
south of Korea or on Japanese fields, 
which meant that the fuel consumption 
to and from the target cut down the 
time they could stay over the lines. Jet 
fuel disappears as fast as beer at a 
battalion picnic. 

The problem of tactical airfields has 
been the object of intensive research for 
the past four years. Marine Corps 
planners feel that the solution is in 
sight. It will put close support air- 
craft in the best possible tactical posi- 
tion and provide emergency strips for 
crippled carrier planes. 

The SATS, Small Airfield For Tacti- 
cal Support, is not a new concept but 
the culmination of years of experience. 


= z _ ie : gh 
The Water Squeezer arresting gear is installed in sections. 








A piston 


is forced through the water in the tube to stop the incoming aircraft 
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While SATS requires a minimum of engineering effort, strong arms 


are still needed for pick and shovel duty and in installing heavy gear 


research and experimentation. Some of 
the necessary equipment is still in the 
testing stage, but plans call for a SATS 
which could handle 20 to 24 jet aircraft. 

Basically, the SATS is an inland air- 
craft carrier. Utilizing a runway 1000 
to 2000 feet in length, two arresting 
gear units, a Landing Signal Officer and 
the new mirror landing system, land 
catapult or JATO, the tactical airfield 
fuel dispensing system, emergency 
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equipment, portable GCA, and _ heli- 
copter transportable maintenance shops, 
the field can be placed in - operation 
with a minimum of engineering effort. 

The SATS is designed to produce a 
concerted air effort for a 30-day 
period. During this time, a 24-plane 
squadron would normally fly 2000 hours 
and would perform 1350 landings and 
take-offs. In addition, some 250 non- 
tactical flights would take place. For 








this reason the SATS runways would 
have to stand up under some 1600 
landings. 

The two major problems facing the 
Equipment Board at Quantico in the 
development of SATS is a suitable run- 
way matting and a catapult. 

Runway material has presented the 
harder problem. Since the project first 
began in 1953, 16 items have been 
tested but so far a thoroughly suitable 
product has not been found. They have 
tried plastics, soil stabilizers, steel and 
aluminum matting. One recommenda- 
tion was pre-fabricated concrete slabs 
which can be transported by helicopter. 
Three things have caused the failure of 
the tested materials; the tremendous 
weight of the jets slamming into the 
deck in carrier-type landings, the tail 
hook and the sizzling back blast from 
the tail pipes. 

At present the Morest arresting gear 
unit is in use but a lighter, and pos- 
sibly more effective gear is being 
procured. Called a “Water Squeezer,” 
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Pilots from VMA-225, Edenton, N.C., 
guinea pigs during tests on the Water Squeezer. 
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Bulk fuel systems which can be transported by helicopters have been 


designed for SATS use. The rubber tanks each hold 10,000 gallons 


the gear’s heaviest component weighs 
only 2000 pounds and can be trans- 
ported by helicopter. Morest proved 
itself the first time in use. 

The duties of the mirror and Landing 
Signal Officer may be modified by an 
improved landing aid being developed 
for the Marine Corps by the Navy. But 
until it is ready, the mirror system will 
be used. 

The fueling facilities are part of 
the bulk fuel systems worked out by 


the various sections of the Equipment 
Board and units in the field. The en- 
tire system is helicopter transportable, 
which is a necessity under our new 
concept. Rubber fuel cells hooked up to 
portable pumping systems can refuel 
the aircraft with a minimum time loss. 

Bad weather would not close down 
the field. Navigation and homing de- 
vices will be put into use and the planes 
will be talked down by our GCA units. 

Ordinarily, a SATS would handle one 





Helicopters would bring in the component parts of 
the arresting gear during actual combat operations 


squadron of 20 to 24 aircraft but addi- 
tional parking areas and taxiways can 
be laid out to accommodate an entire 
air group. 

There have been many memorable 
stories about Marine pilots and close 
air support. General Christian Schilt, 
who won the Medal of Honor in Nicar- 
agua, wrote one of the earlier chapters 
in the development of our tactical air. 
On Pelelieu, during WW II, Marine 
planes made the shortest bombing run 
in history. The captured air strip was 
so close to the lines that the pilots 
didn’t have time to raise their flaps and 
wheels before dumping their bombs. 
They just roared over the enemy, un- 
loaded, and swung around for a land- 
ing. 

But Korea was the real proving 
ground for the Corps’ close air support 
concept. Army personnel couldn’t be- 
lieve their eyes when the old, gull- 
winged standbys whistled in and 
plastered the goonie just yards ahead 
of the advancing riflemen. The enemy 
soon learned to fear and respect the 
low-flying Marine aircraft. 

Two sections at the Equipment Board 
at Quantico have been primarily con- 
cerned with the development of the 
SATS; the Air Section, under Lieuten- 
ant Colonel P. H. Kellogg, and the 
Engineers under Lieutenant Colonel J. 
W. Love. 

The number of Marine lives saved 
by the hard-flying close support pilots 
in the past cannot be calculated. The 
new equipment developments which 
comprise the SATS components mean 
just one thing to the rifleman—his air 
support will be over the target quicker 
and will stay longer. 

This fact all Marines appreciate. END 
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ACH MONTH Leatherneck will publish the names of offi- 
E cer and enlisted personnel who are retired from the Marine 
Corps. Newsworthy items concerning retired personnel will also 
be published. Names of retired personnel are furnished by the 
Separation and Retirement Branch, HQMC, and are not to be 
considered as orders to retirement or transfer to the Fleet Ma- 


rine Corps Reserve. 


Distinguished Shooter 


Ends 30 


Master Sergeant Harold A. Barrett, 
one of the Marine Corps’ most distin- 
guished shooters, has retired at Camp 
Matthews, Calif. 

Barrett was given a farewell party by 
Marksmanship Training Unit members, 
where he was presented a 12-gauge 
shotgun. Earlier, in a special ceremony, 
Major General T. A. Wornham, Com- 
manding General, Marine Corps Re- 
cruit Depot, San Diego, cited his “long 
and faithful service.” 

Barrett’s CO, Major Henry J. Wit- 
kowski, and Master. Sergeant I. W. 
Johnson, both long-time friends, wit- 
nessed the ceremony. 

The sergeant has been a familiar 
figure around Marine and civilian rifle 
and pistol ranges for the greater part 
of his career. Although he has been a 
member of several national teams, he 
considers the 1946 Third Army Corps 
Area Matches at Ft. Benning, Ga., the 
high point of his shooting career. Bar- 
rett was the grand aggregate match 
winner. 

Other than tending his three-quarter 
acre orchard in Lemon Grove, Calif., 
and competing in the 1958 National 
Matches at Camp Perry, Ohio, the vet- 
eran shooter has “no plans.” 

SSgt. Frank Saldana 


Veteran Supply Man Retires 


CWO Adger C. Mahaffey has retired 
after 30 years of almost continuous ac- 
tive duty in Marine Corps Supply. He 
left the billet of Assistant Division 
Supply Officer after full retirement 
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honors on the First Marine Division 
parade field. 

Mahaffey, a high school graduate 
when he enlisted in the Marine Corps 
in 1925, plans to attend Oceanside- 
Carlsbad Junior College. 

He served in China, Haiti and Nica- 
ragua prior to WW II. After his pro- 
motion to warrant officer in 1942, 
Mahaffey joined the Second Marine 
Division and served with the unit dur- 
ing the Saipan and Tinian campaigns. 

“I’ve seen many changes in supply 
procedures over 30 years,” the veteran 
supply man commented upon retire- 
ment. He recalled the introduction of 
IBM machines and other time-saving 
equipment which is taken for granted 
today. “Where men once were issued 
extra articles of clothing periodically, 
now they receive a monetary mainte- 
nance allowance; there was the same 
change-over in issuing various items to 
organizations,” he said. 

CWO Mahaffey plans to go into busi- 
ness in Oceanside after completing a 
course in business administration at 
college. He will reside in Vista, Calif., 
with his wife and two daugthers. His 
older son is a sergeant, stationed at the 
El! Toro Marine Corps Air Station. 


Informational Services Office 
Camp Pendleton, Calif. 


Placed on Retired List (30 Years) 


HAYWARD, Richard W. Brig. Gen 
CHRISMAS, Walter E. cw 

CONNER, Carl C. cwo 
HOGUE, Milton O. cwo 
TALLENT, James U. cwo 


Placed on Retired List (20 Years) 


BISHOP, Tillman E. Lt. Col. 
CISZEK, Thomas J. Major 


Compiled by 
MSgt. Paul C. Curtis 


FOLLENDORF, Robert E. Capt. 
FOSTER, Leslie L. Capt. 
REESE, Chester E. Capt. 
SPENCER, Cecil C. Capt. 
BARTON, Murdock R. cwo 
ELMORE, William H. cwo 
SMITH, Elwood M. cwo 
TURNER, Joseph C. cwo 


Placed on Temporary Disability 
Retired List 


GERATH, Joseph A. Col. 
KAEMPFER, William P, Col. 
BEAN, Anne V. R. Major 
MUSSELMAN, Daniel H. Capt. 
PHILLIPS, Richard W. Ist Lt. 
LOCKARD, Marcus D. cwo 


Placed on Permanent Disability 
Retired List 


HITTLE, James D. Brig. Gen. 
SHISLER, Clair W. Brig. Gen. 
KIPP, Harry E Lt. Col. 
SYRKIN, Mark W. Major 
HUNTER, William Capt. 
STEIMLE, John T. Capt. 
LEE, Charles R., Jr. Ist Lt. 
DEANE, Albion C., Ill 2d Lt. 
ROY, Ernest E. cwo 
WILLIAMS, Joseph A. cwo 
DARNELL, Samuel C. wo 


Placed on Retired List 
(Public Law 381) 


KELLY, Irving N. Lt. Col. 
KEITH, Albert H. Lt. Col. 


Placed on Retired List 
(Public Law 810) 


CONGDON, George E. Lt. Col. 
GREEF, Albert O. Lt. Col. 
MAC DONALD, Colin J. Lt. Col. 


Transferred to 
Fleet Marine Corps Reserve 


MASTER SERGEANTS 


ARNOLD, Richard B. 266614 3361 
BALCH, Allen E. 251334 1371 
BUCKELEW, Billy P. 266852 0369 
CADENHEAD, Thomas R., Jr. 266998 6511 
COLLINS, Emmit M. 251385 1811 
COOK, Robert S. 267295 2771 
DEANE, Roy K. 266419 0161 
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271806 0369 
26’ 685 0171 
263423 6511 
267002 0369 
267236 1539 
667514 3619 
266351 3537 
266792 1371 
257386 3049 
267004 0431 
214455 4631 
267290 3371 
272867 0369 
266849 6613 
266557 3071 
251608 3349 


DOMOKOS, Robert L. 
DREW, William R. 
JAMES, Jack E 
JOBLIN, Lathan 
JOHNSON, Earl E., Jr. 
KEITH, George E. 
LOCKE, Raymond W. 
MC PHAIL, William T. 
MERCHANT, Oakford K. 
POWELL, Grover ‘'J'' 
PRINDLE, Charles D. 
PROFFITT, Clark C. 
SAWYER, Alvin E. 
STRACILO, Alvin 
VERNON, Randall M. 
WYSOCKI, Joseph 


TECHNICAL SERGEANTS 


BLOODWORTH, Earl J. 223924 4131 
CROWE, William B. 263516 0369 


267353 0700 
262695 3049 
267305 4312 
264746 0369 


DAVIDSON, Clyde E. 
HORTON, Burris D., Jr. 
O'NEAL, William A. 
SEALEY, Carl 


STAFF SERGEANTS 


MC MAHON, James L. 262236 2111 
TAYLOR, Chester R. 262703 1345 


Placed On Disability Retired List 


MASTER SERGEANTS 


BOUNDS, Irvin E. 252814 3537 
CANTERBERRY, Woodrow "'R'' 261196 3371 
KAHL, William A. 243842 1169 


471893 0141 
275280 3537 


MORRIS, Vernon |}. 
VAUGHAN, Thomas C. 


TECHNICAL SERGEANTS 


BAILEY, Donald L. 477646 0369 
CASTREE, Donald 339671 3049 
LAMB, Floyd T. 585636 3511 
WETHERILL, James F. 418330 1461 


STAFF SERGEANTS 


BOLICH, William J. 1108062 0369 
HESTER, Robert J. 267366 2131 
MAY, Walter R., Jr. 658011 3537 
PASSMORE, George R. 670059 1371 
SCOTT, Rolan R. 1158195 3071 
WILSON, Lawrence C. 1444933 0141 





EMERGENCY 


[continued from page 51] 


“We know all that,” snapped Colo- 
nel Gilbert. “Get that man out of the 
tower before he kills somebody!” 

“If that is the Colonel’s order, I'll do 
it immediately, but with the Colonel’s 
permission I’d like to say that the ac- 
tion taken by Sergeant Higgins is 
strictly according to the book,” said 
Franklin. “It was the proper emergency 
procedure. Sergeant Higgins should also 
have ordered the pilot of the S2F to 
abort his take-off but fortunately the 
pilot did that on his own.” 

“The General is familiar with these 
details, Sergeant,’ Colonel Birch said 
evenly. “But he will probably want to 
know why his life is in the hands of an 
incompetent man.” 

“Have Sergeant Higgins relieved im- 
mediately,” Colonel Gilbert said with 
finality. 

“Aye, aye, Sir,” Franklin answered 
and turned to go. 

“One moment, 
Birch interrupted. 

“Sir?” Franklin asked. 

“I’m sure General Jackson wouldn’t 
want to be unfair about this, and since 
you are responsible for the personnel in 
your section, I’d like to hear your opin- 
ion of the matter.” 

Franklin hesitated for a moment then 
he said, “Colonel Gilbert and Major 
Williamson will agree that experienced 
controllers are not plentiful. Sure, we 
got good kids out of school, but you 
don’t become an expert controller over- 
night. The only way a man can get to 
be a good controller—and stay one— 
is by doing it constantly. 

“It’s true, Sergeant Higgins made a 
mistake, a bad one, but that’s the first 
one he’s made. He’s a good, sharp lad 
who learns fast. If he’s relieved, it will 
take from six months to a year for any 
of the other controllers we have to 
reach the degree of proficiency Higgins 
has now, and they’ll make some mis- 
takes in getting there. Everybody does. 


Sergeant,” Colonel 





I remember some of the boners I pulled 
when I was starting, fourteen years 
ago.” 

Colonel Birch stared at Franklin for 
many seconds, then he said, ‘Sergeant, 
do you think this man has what it 
takes?” 

“Yessir. I do;’ 
without hesitation. 

Colonel Birch smiled, “I'll tell the 
General what you’ve just said. It’s 
gratifying to find a Master Sergeant 
who has so much regard for another 
Marine who’s just made a serious mis- 
take.” 

“Please pass our regrets to the Gen- 
eral,” Colonel Gilbert said. ‘And tell 


Franklin answered 


him the controller has learned a grim 
lesson. We don’t think he’ll ever make 
the same mistake again, and it is our 
intention to keep the man on the job.” 

“The General will agree with you,” 
Colonel Birch said. “He’s that kind of 
2 rd 

Up in the tower, everyone turned to 
watch as Franklin walked over to where 
Higgins was calmly handling traffic. He 
turned and his face was grim as Frank- 
lin approached. 

Franklin smiled. “I’m going to get a 
good meal and, couple hours sleep,” he 
told Higgins. “Take care of things, and 
watch those generals coming in. Some 
of them have touchy stomachs. ge 

END 
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by TSgt. Allen G. Mainard 






ILLIONS OF Americans have 
been amazed by the preci- 
sion flying of the Navy’s 
ne exhibition team, the Blue Angels. 
They have watched almost unbelieving- 
ly, as the four, faster-than-sound jets 
whipped by on the deck and _ bored 
straight upwards in intricate maneuver. 

There is usually a murmur of polite 
disbelief when the announcer states that 
all Naval aviators are taught the same 
precision flying and maneuvers. Even 
while watching the team go through 
their formations with only five feet be- 
tween aircraft, it is hard to believe that 
such perfection can exist. 

On the ground in civilian clothes, the 
team looks disappointingly average. 
Commander Ed Holley, the leader, has 
the grin of a TV announcer. Lieutenant 
Herbert Hunter has the lean look of the 
West Texan. Lieutenant Robert Ras- 
mussen might be mistaken for a high 
school senior. The newest member, 
Captain Stoney Mayock, USMC, could 
pass unnoticed in a crowd. 

But, in the air, at the controls of 
their new Grumman F11F-1 Tigers, the 
resemblance to prosaic mortals disap- 
pears. From 7500 feet, the Angels roll 
on their backs and Split-S to the 
ground. At a closing speed of 1200 miles 
per hour, the four aircraft meet at the 
center of the field with a maximum 
separation of 15 feet. This is an eye 
opener as well as a show opener. They 
perform maneuvers which the book says 
cannot be done— the Left Echelon Roll, 
for example. They approach low in 
echelon to the left, in which each plane 
is stepped back and down to the left of 
the leader. Without losing position or 
formation, the entire flight barrel rolls 
to the left. This maneuver, more than 
any other, has established the Blue 
Angels as pilots’ pilots. 

In addition to the four-man team, 


All Navy and Marine pilots learn precision 


flying but none can surpass the Blue Angels 


two other pilots fly solo maneuvers be- 
tween each pass. Lieutenants Jack 
Derwenter and John Damian keep the 
crowd occupied with high speed maneu- 
vers while the flight prepares for an- 
other pass. 

The Angels’ newest pilot, Stoney 
Mayock, went through the same proce- 
dure followed by all pilots who join the 
team. He knocked on the door and 
stood on the stoop with his hat in his 
hand and asked to be let in. The Angels 
pick their own partners. They are never 
pressured to accept any pilot, since the 
work they do is based on absolute 
teamwork and faith in the man on their 
wing. 


The newest Angel is Capt. Stoney Mayock who 
Heart in Korea when he was a rifleman in D 


Mayock has come a long way since 
the day he reported to San Diego for 
recruit training in January, 1951. By 
June he was a rifleman in Delta Com- 
pany, 2d Batt, Seventh Marines, in 
Korea. In September an enemy grenade 
took him out of action for five months 
but he returned to the division as a 
member of Recon Company until he 
was ordered to the States for officer 
training. He was commissioned in 1952 
and immediately went to Pensacola for 
flight training. 

He flew jets for a year at El Toro as 
a member of VMF-223 before being 
ordered to VMF-235 at Atsugi, Japan. 
His squadron (continued on page 92) 





Official U. S. Navy Photo 
icked up the Purple 
o., Seventh Marines 
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Members of the Fifth Regiment, First Division, ate 
chow in the field during their recent cold weather 


Oki is Dead 


Oki, an Alsatian Shepherd, was born in 
1943 on New Guinea, from war dog 
parents. When he was nine months old, 
on Eniwetok, he was assigned to three 
young Marine officers for training. At 
first, he was a playful pup, but in six 
months he had been transformed into 
a vicious instrument of war. 

Taught to distrust and attack Japan- 
ese soldiers, he took no orders or food 
from anyone except his masters. He 
was taught to kill, if necessary. At the 
completion of his training, Oki under- 
stood 250 commands in English, Ger- 
man and Japanese. 
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Oki served on several Pacific islands, 
but it was on Okinawa that he proved 
his mettle. One of his masters, Lieu- 
tenant Robert Harr, described the faith- 
ful dog’s heroic action: 

“We were to infiltrate the enemy lines 
and blow up their communications, but 
they closed in behind us. More than 
100 of us were trapped, seven miles 
from our lines. 

“For two days and nights we were 
surrounded. Our radios were out of 
order, and there was no way for us to 
get help. No way, that is, except Oki. 

“Our major hastily wrote a note to 
headquarters. I tied the note to Oki’s 
collar, patted him, then commanded 


Edited by MSgt. Woody Jones 





Photo by Cpl. M. T. Daniels 
maneuvers. Although the training was conducted in 
California, many veterans were reminded of Korea 


‘Find Robert!’ (Lieutenant Robert 
Reigenheimer, one of his masters.) 

“Robert told me that when Oki 
reached him, the dog was bleeding 
from a bullet wound in the neck, and 
was exhausted. A short time later, our 
155s and 75s opened fire, and we were 
able to return to our own lines.” 

“It was there,” the lieutenant ex- 
plained, “that my dog received the 
name ‘Oki.’ His original name was 
‘Rex,’ but the men whose lives he saved 
insisted on changing it.” 

At the end of the war, Oki was order- 
ed destroyed. He was considered too 
dangerous, and incapable of being de- 
trained. 
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Official USMC Photo 


West Coast Marines and members of the Marine Corps League paid 
a final tribute to Oki, third most decorated war dog of World War Il 


Harr, who had been wounded during 
the latter part of the war, was at the 
203d Fleet Hospital on Guam, and had 
Oki with him. He sought permission 
to have the faithful dog brought home 
with him, but received a negative reply. 
A chaplain even wrote letters in Oki’s 
behalf, but to no avail. 

Finally, Harr found a sympathetic 
ship’s captain, and the dog and his 
master landed in San Francisco in 
May, 1946. 

De-training Oki wasn’t easy. At first, 


he couldn’t understand that the war 
was over. But, he was intelligent, and 
in time learned to refrain from attack- 
ing persons of Japanese extraction. 

He later learned many tricks, and 
was in constant demand to appear for 
church and civic groups, and on tele- 
vision. Once, he appeared before the 
Texas legislature. When Harr attended 
Baylor University, Oki was the first, 
and only, dog allowed to sleep in the 
cormitory. 

One day, Harr and Oki were sum- 


moned to the White House, in Washing- 
ton, D. C., and President Harry Truman 
tied the American War Dog Medal (the 
highest award for war dogs) around 
Oki’s neck. The award, plus the Bronze 
Star Medal, Presidential Citation, 
American Defense Medal, Asiatic-Pac- 
ific Campaign Medal and Victory 
Medal made Oki the third most decor- 
ated war dog of World War II. 

Oki’s many friends say that he served 
his country the only way he knew— 
faithfully. At his funeral, he received 
military honors. Veterans’ organiza- 
tions donated a monument for his 
grave, upon which Marines from the 
El Toro, Calif., Marine Corps Air Sta- 
tion, and from the Santa Ana Marine 
recruiting station placed a. wreath 
“From Your Beloved Marine Corps.” 

As a Marine bugler sounded taps, 
many battle-hardened men wept, with- 
out shame. 

Jim Barnett 
Informational Services Office 


Marine Corps Air Station 
El Toro, Calif. 


Marine Corps Family 


A conversation with a 14-year-old 
bobbysoxer netted a Wilmington, Del., 
Marine recruiter a 13-inch front-page 
newspaper story. 

Schoolgirl Elizabeth Maul, of Deep- 
water, N. J., told Staff Sergeant Robert 
J. Goldsmith—‘‘As soon as I graduate, 
I’m going to enlist in the Women Ma- 
rines. I'll be the fifth member of our 
family to be a Marine.” 

Goldsmith investigated Betsy’s re- 
mark and found that two of her brot- 
hers, Bill and Tom, and a sister, Peggy, 

TURN PAGE 








Official USMC Photo 
Three sons and a daughter of Mrs. M. Maul have 
been Marines. SSgt. R. Goldsmith congratulated her 


Photo by Lt. Col. C. M. Craig 
Lt. Col. C. M. Craig, MCSC, Albany, Ga., has 


a reputation as an excellent portrait photographer 
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WE—THE MARINES (cont.) 


had served in the Marine Corps. An- 
other brother, 17-year-old Jim, enlisted 
for four years last January. 


TSgt. William A. Daum, USMC 
4th MCRRD, Philadelphia, Pa. 


DI's Bulletin Board 


Staff Sergeant Emmanuel Vorgeas, a 
drill instructor at the Marine Corps Re- 
cruit Depot, San Diego, Calif., has 
devised a novel way to rid himself of 
numerous, small administrative details. 

He has consolidated various rosters, 
training schedules and recruit appoint- 
ments into one easy-to-read bulletin 
board which, at a glance, gives him 
needed information on his unit, platoon 
312, 3d Recruit Training Battalion. 

After he placed his ideas on paper, as 
a guide, Vorgeas enlisted the aid of a 
high school teacher, an art student and 
a Depot Maintenance section NCO. 
Staff Sergeant Vance, of Maintenance, 
constructed the board of plywood, 
molding and fastening bolts. The teach- 
er lined and lettered the board and the 
art student drew emblems, division 
patches and scenes depicting Marine 
Corps history. 

The historical pictures, at the top of 
the bulletin board, are for recruit moti- 
vation. Directly underneath, spaces de- 
pict a platoon on line, with the position 
of each man in the platoon clearly 
shown. 

A master roster, on the lower left 


FROM 


west MOBILE HOMES Inc. 
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PENNA 





Photo courtesy of Uniontown Newspapers 


Major C. Kyscewski thanked A. West for lending a mobile office to 
Uniontown, Pa., recruiters. Mayor Sembower is on the major's right 


side, is for platoon members’ examina- 
tion marks, rifle range scores and other 
related information. The right side 
gives a daily training schedule in one 
block, and in another, recruit dental 
appointments, etc. 

SSgt. Vorgeas, who previously served 
as a drill instructor at Parris Island, 


S. C., in 1950, claims that the portable 
bulletin board saves him many hours 
formerly spent in preparing rosters and 
in keeping a check on individual pla- 
toon members. 
SSgt. Frank Saldana 
Information Section 


MCRD, San Diego, Calif. 





Warren Mattingly, Jr., 5, Washington, D. C., Easter Seal 
Child, visited Major A. Schoepper and the Marine Band 
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Official USMC Photo 


Official USMC Photo 
SSgt. Emmanuel Vorgeas designed a bulletin 
board to ease the administrative load of a Dl 
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Concert for Crippled 
Children 


The U. S. Marine Band recently gave 
a concert for 30 children, from the 
nursery and kindergarten classes of the 
District of Columbia Society for Crip- 
pled Children, at the Marine Barracks, 
Washington, D. C. 

The young audience listened atten- 
tively while Major Albert Schoepper, 
Band Director, led the band during an 
hour-long rehearsal. First Lieutenant 
Dale Harpham, the assistant Band Di- 
rector, then conducted a special pro- 
gram of children’s music. 

Among the children, some afflicted by 
various types of paralysis, others vic- 
tims of cerebral palsy, was five-year- 
old Warren-A. Mattingly, Jr., Washing- 
ton’s 1958 Easter Seal Child. 

As the children were preparing to 
leave, Lt. Harpham asked six-year-old 
Kevin McCain if he would like to lead 
the band. 

“No,” Kevin replied, as he reached 
for the conductor’s baton, “I'd like to 
take this home to show to my grand- 
mother.” 

He got his wish. 

Division of Information 


Headquarters, U. S. Marine Corps 
Washington, D. C. 


Lifesaver 


A young Marine sergeant’s heroic action 
and disregard for his own safety in 
saving the life of a neighbor won him 
a “Friend of the Year” award. 

Sergeant Laurence Clogston, of Ma- 
rine Composite Reconnaissance Squad- 
ron 3, Marine Corps Air Station, El 
Toro, was honored by six Southern 
California beach area cities. 

Clogston was honored for his action 
on October 4, 1957, when he saved the 
life of Hugh H. Webster, 44. The 
sergeant was shaving, prior to report- 
ing for duty at El Toro, when his wife, 
Eunice, discovered their neighbor’s 
house was on fire. 

The Korea veteran sprinted across his 
lawn and, unmindful of the intense 
heat, groped his way to the uncon- 
scious Webster and pulled him to 
safety. 

Mr. Webster’s parents, who were also 
in the house, lost their lives. 

Major General Thomas G. Ennis, 
Commanding General, Third Marine 
Aircraft Wing, and Lieutenant Colonel 
Robert R. Read, Commanding Officer 
of VMCJ-3, attended Sgt. Clogston’s 
award ceremony. 

Informational Services Office 
Marine Corps Air Station 


El Toro, Calif. 
END 














FEBRUARY CRAZY 
CAPTION WINNER 


Submitted by 


Cpl. Melvyn B. Lee 

H & S Co., Ist Amtrac Bn. 
Third Marine Division 
FPO, San Francisco, Calif. 


a "Would you like me to put 


your cover on for you?" 





Here’s another chance for readers to dream up their own Crazy Captions. 
Leatherneck will pay $25 for the craziest caption received before July 1. 
It’s easy. Think up a crazy caption for the cartoon below, print it on the line 
under the cartoon and fill in your name and complete address. Tear out the 
cartoon and coupon and mail to Leatherneck Magazine, P.O. Box 1918, Wash- 
ington 13, D.C. 

The winning caption will be published in the August issue 
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-BACROSSE 


They had no experience at “baggataway,” but the two lieutenants felt 


qualified to introduce “the fastest game on two feet” to the Islanders 


by MSgt. Woody Jones 
and 
Cpl. Charles R. Kane 






Herbster, VMA-214, Marine 
Air Group-13, and Lieuten- 
ant Robert A. Lynch, a platoon leader 
of a reconnaissance platoon, Ist Marine 
Brigade, Kaneohe Bay, Hawaii first met 
in August, 1956, and it didn’t take them 
long to discover a common, avid inter- 
est in lacrosse. They decided to con- 
tact Special Services officials, with an 
eye cocked toward official sanction or 
permission to get lacrosse started at 
Kaneohe. Within their presentation to 
Special Services, they emphasized the 
many advantages the game would af- 
ford participants, the aspects of physi- 
cal training and the fact that lacrosse 
is a tremendous conditioner, demanding 


| IEUTENANT William G. 
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Photos by 


Sgt. Bruce Hamper 


the utmost in coordination and team- 
work. 

The two pioneers proved their case, 
and won the necessary support they 
sought. 

Enthusiasm for lacrosse spread. Soon, 
enough players for two complete teams 
were out each afternoon, cracking heads 
which were striving to absorb game 
know-how. 

“Too small for football? Too short 
for basketball? Then play lacrosse, 
where all you need is guts!” became a 
sort of byword. 

Lts. Herbster and Lynch had made 
progress. They had permission to pro- 
ceed, a nucleus of athletes, and the 
necessary implements of the game. One 
thing, however, was missing. A coach. 

Fortune smiled. A Navy lieutenant, 
Ernest R. Stacy, who had played la- 
crosse three years at Annapolis, was 
found available, and interested. He had 
also coached lacrosse, for freshmen, at 


Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute in 1950. 

The lacrosse program is now under 
a full head of steam at Kaneohe. For 
propaganda purposes, the 35-man Ma- 
rine squad has been split into two 
groups, and will stage exhibitions at 
Oahu sporting events. Lacrosse clinics. 
to be conducted by selected members of 
the brigade squad, are in the planning 
stages for Honolulu high schools. After 
the initial program has advanced satis- 
factorily, efforts toward a Brigade-Air 
Station intramural lacrosse league will 
be expedited. 

The game, the oldest organized sport 
in America, was given the name, la- 
crosse, by French settlers in Canada 
who had watched the old Indian contest 
of “baggataway.” 

White men took to the game around 
1840. Since then, it has become the 
national Summer sport of Canada, and 
is played in the British Isles and Aus- 
tralia. Played on an organized basis in 

(text continued on page 74) 
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Goalkeeper, Lt. Gonzalez, got set to block a ~~ fired the ball was checked by Pfc Joe Warren. 
shot coming in from 20 feet out. The player who The action was backed up by Cpl. Joe Bertolini 
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Navy Lt. E. Stacy (L) coaches the brigade team. Lt. J. Gonzalez (L} told Cpls. F. Verceles and J. 
Lt. W. Herbster was a goalie at Hamilton College Bertolini: ‘Move in circles, and control the ball." 
TURN PAGE 
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LACROSSE (cont.) 


the United States for more than 75 
years, its popularity has taken it into 
prep schools, high schools, colleges and 
clubs of the eastern and southern areas. 
Regarded widely as a great ‘“condi- 
tioner,” lacrosse has been described as 
“the fastest game on two feet.” 

The “crosse” is made of a light, hick- 
ory wood staff, the top bent to form a 
hook. From the tip of the hook a 
thong is drawn and fastened to the 
shaft, usually about two or three feet 
from the other end. The oval triangle 
thus formed is woven with a loose net- 
work of gut, or rawhide. 

The strings of the network are woven 
so that the ball cannot become caught 
in the meshes. The crosse may be of any 
length, but may not exceed one foot in 
width. The ball is made of India-rubber 
sponge, measures from 734” to 8” in 
circumference, and weighs from 5 to 
5% ounces. 

The goals are 80 yards apart, with 
the goal posts six feet high, six feet 
apart, and joined at the top by a cross 
bar. The posts are fitted with a pyra- 
mid-shaped cord netting, fastened at a 
point, seven feet back of the goal. 





ef 


Lt. William Herbster demonstrated, for the goalkeepers on fe 
the Marine team, the best way to block an opponent's shots 
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The stiff body check thrown at Cpl. Bertolini by Pfe J. Warren in 


a scrimmage is indicative of the rough and tumble play in lacrosse 


In addition to the crosse, players’ 
equipment is designed to afford a maxi- 
mum of protection, but remains light 
because of the need for speed and agil- 
ity. Shoes have rubber cleats, and 
players wear a helmet with a heavy 
steel wire face guard. Gloves worn are 
similar to those used in ice hockey, and 
light pads are worn under jerseys to 
protect the shoulders and arms. 

The object of the game is to send the 
ball through the enemy’s goal posts as 
often as possible, without getting killed, 
during the playing periods. Each goal 
scored counts one point. There are 
10 players to a side, including a goal- 
keeper, cover point, first and second 
defense, center, second and first attack, 
outside home and inside home. There 
are two game officials; a referee and a 
judge-of-play. 

Games are divided into four 15-min- 
ute periods. Rest periods between the 
first and second, and the third and 
fourth periods are of one minute. At 
half time there is a 10-minute respite. 

The ball is put into play at the be- 
ginning of each quarter, and after each 
goal is scored, by “facing” in the center 
circle. This is accomplished by placing 
the ball between the reverse surfaces of 


the crosses of the two centers, each with 
his back to his own goal, crosses held 
with the wood downward on the ground. 

At the referee’s signal, the centers 
draw their crosses sharply apart to gain 
possession of the ball. Only the oppos- 
ing centers are permitted in the center 
circle while the ball is being faced, and, 
until the ball has been passed out of 
the circle, no other players are per- 
mitted to enter that area. 

Lacrosse is extremely fast, as the 
ball can be passed and caught at ter- 
rific speed. All kinds of plays may be 
initiated by a well-coached team. Much 
practice and skill is required for players 
to become adept at handling their 
crosses. 

Long throws are permissible, but they 
are seldom tried. It is usually more ad- 
vantageous for a player to run with the 
ball in his crosse until he can pass it to 
a teammate better situated to begin an 
attack, or to shoot a goal. A player 
may try to dislodge the ball by hitting 
the opponent’s crosse with his own, or 
by body checking. Interference isn’t al- 
lowed, unless a player either has the 
ball, or is about to catch it. 

A player in possession of the ball, 
who steps on or over a boundary line, 
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The goalkeeper, Lt. Gonzalez, was on the alert for in a side shot. Cpl. Bertolini pointed his stick at 


the attack man (far right) who was trying to sneak another, with the warning, "One more step, and..." 





Prior to a snappy passing drill by the Kaneohe team, Ensign P. K. 


Hartman, USN, and Lt. W. T. Walker traded tips on stick handling 








loses the ball, and a “free throw” is 
given to the player on the opposite side 
at the point where the player went out 
of bounds. A free throw means that the 
ball is given to the player, in his crosse, 
and play is started again, at the ref’s 
whistle. 

No player is allowed to catch or 
throw the ball, except with his crosse, 
and if anyone should lose his crosse 
during the game he is considered ‘out 
of play” until he recovers it. 

If a game is tied at the end of regu- 
lation play, both teams catch their col- 
lective breath, then play is continued 
for two five-minute periods, with the 
teams changing goals for each overtime 
period. If the score is still tied, at the 
end of overtime play, then the game is 
officially a stalemate. 

Unlike the early Canadian Indians, 
today’s exponents of lacrosse do not 
deliberately, or “accidentally,” cripple 
as many of their opponents as they can. 
However, the game is still rough and, 
unless you are a hardy individual, with 
plenty of bandages and adhesive tape 
at your disposal, maybe you’d better 
sit on the side lines—and watch the 
other lad take the knocks. END 
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ERE ARE some more of the Old 

Corps photos which we will print 
as a regular feature. Leatherneck will 
pay $15.00 for old photos of this type 
accepted for publication. Please include 
date, outfit, or any other available identi- 
fication. Mail your Old Corps photos to 
CORPS ALBUM EDITOR, Leatherneck 
Magazine, Box 1918, Washington 13, 
D. C. All photos will be returned. 


Submitted by Sgt. Robert H. Blanton, USMC 


Submitted by MSot. John Hrin, USMC 


Col. Charles Lindbergh landed at 
Quantico Air Station in 1932 





Submitted by MSat. 





Gans A. Smith, USMC, Ret’d 












Aviation has come a long way since this picture these lumbering, single-engined fighters but they, 
was taken in 1932. Super-sonic jets have replaced and the pilots of VS-15-M, will stir many memories 


Submitted by Warren M. Bodie 
General Lawson Sanderson (then a 
lieutenant) and Orville Wright looked 
over an F2W-I racing plane in 1923 











These Marines comprised the 3d Co. Field Signal Philadelphia, Pa., in 1918. Captain Francis Pierce 
Bn., when it was stationed at the U. S. Navy Yard, (seated, center) was commanding officer of the unit 


es 


Submitted by Stanley Papartaphanos 


The ground crews of VMF-2I1, the Wake Island aircraft somewhere in the South Pacific Theater. 
Avengers squadron, mustered beside one of their The photograph was taken early in World War Il 


Submitted by MSgt. John S. Matthews, USMC, Ret'd 
Lt. Gen. V. J. McCaul (standing 6th from right) was a member of 
VMS-3 at St. Thomas, Virgin Islands, in 1935. The plane is an RD2 


From time to time, readers have 
requested information about the 
Corps Album photos we have printed. 
The following list of names and ad- 
dresses of this month’s contributors 
will make it possible for readers to 
write directly to the owners of the 
pictures for identification or inform- 
ation not contained in the captions. 


Sgt. Robert H. Blanton, USMC 
WpnsTrngBn., MCRPDep, 
Parris Island, S. C. 


MSgt. John Hrin, USMC 
810 So. Arlington Mill Drive 
Arlington 4, Va. 


MSgt. James A. Smith, USMC, Ret'd 
606 North English Street 
Santa Ana, Calif. 


Warren M. Bodie 
4932 Calderon Road 
Woodland Hills, Calif. 


Stanley Papartaphanos 
9951 Carlin 
Detroit, Mich. 


MSgt. John S. Matthews, USMC, Ret'd 
Route +2 
Stafford, Va. 








EE I Ww EE ECE: 
CONWEIW AR DAW 


Checks for $25.00 have been mailed to the writers of the letters which appear on these pages. 
Leatherneck will continue to print—and pay for—ideas expressed by readers who have sincere 


constructive suggestions for a better Corps. 


If you were Commandant, what would you do? 


Your answer may bring you a check. Write your suggestions in the form of a double-spaced 
typewritten letter of not more than 300 words, and mail to Leatherneck, P. O. Box 1918, 
Washington 13, D. C. Be sure to include your name, rank, and service number. Letters cannot 


be acknowledged or returned. 





Dear Sir: 

If I were Commandant, I would 
eliminate the assignment of Military 
Occupational Specialties to first ser- 
geants and sergeants major and iden- 
tify them solely by designators, i.e., 
0098 and 0099. My reasons for mak- 
ing this change are: 

a. That it will eliminate the techni- 
cal aspect from the first sergeant/ser- 
geant major program. By assigning 
MOSs to these people, it creates a 
tendency to classify them to certain 
occupational fields, rather than as un- 
restricted senior noncommissioned offi- 
cers, which they really are. 

b. That MOSs are not necessary 
in assignment procedures used at 
HQMC. All first sergeants and ser- 
geants major are controlled by one 
monitor at HQMC. Since case files 
are used by the monitor to determine 
a person’s qualifications, MOSs are 
irrelevant. 

c. That the duties of all first ser- 
geants and all sergeants major are 
basically the same, commensurate to 
their rank. Marine Corps Order 1400. 
3A sets forth a general outline of the 
duties for first sergeants and sergeants 
major, leaving the exact determination 
of the scope of their duties to the pre- 
rogative of the unit commander. 


TSgt. Clarence F. Keiper 
354369 
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Dear Sir: 


If I were Commandant, I would 
change the Table of Organization, 
Headquarters Company, Infantry 
Regiment, Marine Division, FMF. 

Under the new concept, both the 
S-2 and S-3 sections work closely 
together. At the present time there 
is duplication carried out in the 
Table of Organization and Table of 
Equipment. Why not eliminate this 
by combining both sections into one 
section? An example of duplication 
is draftsman and equipment. 

Listed in the box below is a recom- 
mended S-23 section. 

Taking into consideration both gar- 
rison and combat, a range NCO is 
definitely needed in garrison to co- 


ordinate ranges, unit marksmanship 
and supervise training aids within the 
regiment. In combat, the Range NCO 
could be utilized as an operation as- 
sistant. The need for an ABC De- 
fense NCO and Assistant Employ- 
ment NCO is apparent due to the 
ever-increasing use of missiles and 
atomic weapons. 

The combination of the S-23 sec- 
tion would reduce the weight problem 
in equipment and make it more feas- 
ible for displacing by helicopter. It 
would also insure a more stable sec- 
tion under one command. Economi- 
cally, a tremendous saving would be 
effected due to the reduced amount of 
equipment needed. 


TSgt George R. Porter 
395118 





S-23 section 

Major (S-3) 

Major (S-2 At Wpns Emp O) 
Major (WA) (Air Liaison O) 
Capt. (Ass’t S-3) 

Lt. (Ass’t S-3; ABC Def O) 


MSgt. (Operations Chief) *8711 
TSgt. (Intelligence Chief) 
TSgt. (Operations Ass’t) *8711 


*8371, 8531 
SSgt. (Photo Interpreter) 
Sgt. (Intelligence Ass’t) 
Sgt. (Draftsman) 
Cpl. (Draftsman) 
2 Cpl. (Administrative Man) 
3 Cpl. (Driver, Messenger) 
*Secondary MOS 





Lt. (Ass’t S-2; Photo Interpretation O) 


TSgt. (ABC Def NCO; Ass’t Emp NCO) = 5711 
TSgt. (Range NCO and Trng Aids Man) 


MOS 


6 14 20 


ENL TOTAL 


0302 1 
0202 1 
6708 1 
0302 ] 
0302 1 
0240 1 
0369 
0231 
0369 


— et 


0369 
0241 
0231 
8771 
8771 
0141 
0311 
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Dear Sir: 

If I were Commandant, I would 
institute some definite changes in the 
security regulations presently employ- 
ed at Marine Corps installations. For, 
to have security, is to have protection 
—not only in word, but also in effect. 
However, this does not appear to be 
the case, for present security of Ma- 
rine bases leaves a lot to be desired. 

Security must have more than just 
the psychological effect, of being pres- 
ent, to accomplish its mission, espec- 
ially where any degree of high-level 
importance is attached. 

Negligence of duty constitutes one 
of the most common forms of weak 
security, since security falls directly 
into the hands of individuals in posi- 
tions of trust. MPs, security guards, 
and even the average Marine are all 
responsible for the security required 
to protect documents, installations, 
and devices, which in turn protect the 
United States. 

It’s obvious, merely by observation, 
that security is not of individual con- 
cern, as should be the case. Classes 
and lectures about security, and the 
importance of maintaining it, are not 
enough. To talk security is one thing, 
but to instill the true meaning of it 
in the individual is what must be done 
to prevent violations of trust. 

Regardless of the hours spent re- 
ceiving lectures, many times from a 
person who heeds the instructions no 
more than the pupils, little will be 
carried away from class. If a Marine 
does carry with him some of what 
was taught, regarding what can hap- 
pen if security information leaks out, 
second thought is not given security 
until after damage has been done. 

To create a more forceful means of 
application by individuals would be to 
increase the penalties faced when 
negligence of duty is found. For ex- 
ample: A man standing guard duty in 
a manner which does not conform 
with regulations could receive com- 
manding general’s punishment, in lieu 
of commanding officer’s punishment 
under the UCMJ. The penalty given 
the offender would be entirely at the 
discretion of the commanding gen- 
eral of the installation. 

Failure to examine ID and liberty 
cards constitutes another form of lax 
security. Few, if any, Marine Corps 
installations examine liberty and ID 
cards, which creates an ever-present 
sabotage potential. It’s a known fact 
that the wrong person(s) would find 


no resistance, in most cases, when en- 
tering a base. Once the person in 
question is inside a military confine, 
location of security documents, etc., 
would merely be a matter of time. 

Again, commanding general’s pun- 
ishment would undoubtedly cause a 
closer examination of identification, if 
put into practical use. This, in qirn, 
would strengthen the security of Ma- 
rine Corps installations. (Even though 
a time element is present at the be- 
ginning and close of working hours, 
strict security would more than com- 
pensate for the time loss). 

The present method of stationary 
security, such as fences, walls, etc., 
could also do with quite a bit of im- 
provement. For even though walls 
and fences do offer a means of secur- 
ity, they, in many cases, can be easily 
by-passed, merely by climbing over 
the top, or going underneath. (Or 
within conceivable reason: through). 

Regulations state that cyclone-type 
fences will be used, with at least a 
foot of the fence buried in the ground. 
Barbed wire, canted at a 45-degree 
angle at the top of the fence is also 

s impregnability. 








Let’s get away from the fallacy of 
illusion. In the first place, a fence 12 
or 14 feet high, with canted barbed 
wire at the top, offers little resistance 
to a person with determination— 
especially when there may be no one 
around to observe whether or not 
someone is attempting to by-pass the 
fence. In the event there is no one 
around, or within the prescribed dis- 
tance of observation from the fence, 
the time element is no longer an im- 
portant factor. A person desiring to 
gain access to a building, with the 
aforementioned type conditions, will 
have both time and lack of observa- 
tion in his favor. Also, attributing to 
circumstances is the fact that a few 
inches, or a foot, of barbed wire can 
be easily eliminated by cutting. 

Electricity is feared by everyone; 
It would seem most logical that if elec- 
tricity were used in all fences sur- 
rounding security installations there 


would be a more effective psychologi- 
cal effect gained, and at the same time 
would offer a more suitable means of 
protection—especially if contact were 
made with about 80 or 100 volts of 
electricity. To prevent by-passing, by 
unnoticed cutting of fences, circuits 
could be rigged to set off a warning 
alarm at a central location. 

The preceding brings to light the 
final object deserving of immediate 
attention—security passes. 

Buildings requiring security passes, 
don’t, in many cases, accomplish the 
sole purpose behind their origination. 
Persons entering, or leaving, a build- 
ing must show a security pass after 
normal working hours; and wearing 
of a security pass after working hours 
is mandatory for persons staying with- 
in the building, but in all reality very 
little is accomplished. Persons con- 
templating a compromise could merely 
stay within a building during working 
hours, and not leave at the close of 
the working day. In other words, 
entry could be gained during the 
hours when passes are not required, 
and departure could be attained the 
following day, during the same hours. 

The presence of guards would offer 
little protection, since in a building of 
any considerable size, guards, usually, 
are few in number—and places of 
concealment are excessive. (Ultra- 
sonic alarm systems are, without 
doubt, most effective, but few build- 
ings use them extensively due to lack 
of high-level sections.) 

The most feasible solution, to elim- 
inate the hazard of unauthorized per- 
sons entering, or being, in a building 
would be a regulation requiring all 
persons, regardless of duties, working 
within a building to wear their passes 
during all hours of work. Also, the 
name or number of the room, or sec- 
tion where they work, could be print- 
ed on their security pass; this would 
offer a form of immediate identifica- 
tion merely by calling the main office, 
or checking a master roster, in the 
event of questionable occurrences. 

Naturally, to alleviate the possibil- 
ity of undetected concealment, the 
number of guards employed should 
be increased to a sufficient number to 
erase all doubts of being able to cover 
a post in a short period of time. 

In consonance with the preceding, 
security would be strengthened, which, 
in itself, would be reason enough to 
incorporate such changes as suggested. 

Cpl. Richard V. Sullivan 
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Operation Boondocks 


The 10th Infantry Company is... 
“the best Marine Corps Reserve Unit 
in the entire South,” Shreveport, Louisi- 
ana, Mayor James Gardner said re- 
cently in an official news release. 

It took Texarkana Mayors A. P. Mil- 
ler of Texas and Haskell Hay of Arkan- 
sas just time enough to read the morn- 
ing edition of the Shreveport Times 
before replying that Texarkana’s 2d 
155-mm. Howitzer Battery was the best 


a 





™ e 
q ¢ 


unit in the United States. 

The result was an 80-mile forced 
march between the two units. 

As the pre-march publicity and side- 
line interest perked up, the subject be- 
came the prime topic of conversation 
in the hot-stove league and on the 
street corners. It even became the sub- 
ject of sermons. 

The 80-mile hike was won by the 
challenging Texarkana cannoneers who 
proved that a Marine artilleryman is 
just as adept at the art of gravel 





Photo by MSgt. rd Rudsinske 


After a rousing pep talk by Texarkana, Texas and Arkansas officials, 
members of the 2d 155-mm. How. Btry. team won an 80-mile march 
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Edited by TSgt. Allen G. Mainard 


crunching as an infantryman. 

The race had all the frills of authen- 
ticity; combat packs, rifles, helmets, 
canteens and C-rations. Each unit 
selected a five-man team. Two regular 
marchers would take the first 40 miles 
with two new hikers covering the last 
leg of the jaunt the following day. One 
alternate for each team would be avail- 
able each day to relieve one of the 
starters, should he fall out. 

The race was based on time. At the 
end of the first day, the Texarkana Ma- 









Photo by TSgt. Edward Wojciechowski 
Cpl. Latham ran the last 
six miles of his 40-mile hike 
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General Melvin Maas (center) presented Marine 
Corps Reserve Officers Awards to Lt. Col. W. P. 


rines had a comfortable two-hour and 
46-minute lead. The artillery team, 
Corporal Kenneth Latham and Pfc 
Jimmy Walraven, set a terrific pace 
the first day. Latham was the only 
marcher from either team who made 
the 40-mile hike without a relief. 
Walraven stuck to Latham like a wet 





shirt for the first 34 miles but eventu- 
ally had to be taken out. Pfc Clemard 
Hudson replaced him and he and the 
irrepressible Latham double-timed the 
last six miles. 

The infantrymen from Shreveport 
made good time for the first 10 miles 
but leg cramps and blisters stopped 


Official USMC Photo 


G. W. Fuerst, of KNBC, San Francisco, presented the NBC Public 


Service award to Ist Lt. M. Styles for the Bay area Reserve units 





Photo by Cpl. Robert G. Ray 


McCahill, Miss Noel Trip, for her father, Major 
S. Tripp, and Majors Helen O'Neil and R. Wray 


them at the 18-mile mark. Pfcs Robert 
Cameron and Thomas Willis began the 
race for Shreveport but Pfc William 
Haynes had to relieve Cameron. 

Texarkana radio station KOSY 
covered the march and flashed the news 
of all developments from its mobile 
station. 

At 0530 the following morning, Virgil 
Gaines, deputy sheriff of Caddo Parish, 
lined up the marchers for the final leg. 
Although the Shreveport team cut off 
32 minutes of the artillerymen’s lead, 
they couldn’t make up the tremendous 
time advantage. They averaged five 
miles an hour for the first 12 miles but 
couldn’t keep up the pace. 

As the noon hour approached, in- 
terest began reaching a peak as church- 
goers, returning from services, spotted 
the teams and offered encouragement. 
Thousands viewed the afternoon portion 
of the march on their TV sets. Well- 
wishers along the way rushed from their 
homes to invite the young Marines to 
Sunday dinner but the marchers diplo- 
matically turned them down. 

Seven miles out of Shreveport, the 
10th Infantry Company team was join- 
ed by 16-year-old Billy Vice, a star 
halfback from Shreveport’s Fairpark 
High School. After the team paused at 
his parents’ truck stop, the youngster 
walked the rest of the way with the 
Marines. When asked if he was inter- 
ested in enlisting he replied, “As soon 
as I’m 17, I’m gonna sign up with the 
10th Infantry Company and try to 
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IN RESERVE (cont.) 


make the marching team.” 

Two of the unsung heroes of the 
march were HM2 Charles Wheatley, of 
Shreveport, and HM1 Elmer Marshall, 
of Texarkana. Wheatley, in addition to 
working constantly to keep his team on 
the road, walked more than 26 miles 
during the two days in an effort to 
bolster morale. 

Huge crowds lined the finish tapes in 
both cities as Texarkana boosters gave 
their champions a_ hero’s’ welcome 
and Shreveport citizens afforded their 
marching representatives congratula- 
tions for a job well done. 

In Texarkana, Mrs. Everett Lump- 
kin, recently named National Marine 
Mother of 1958 by the Navy Mother’s 
Club of America, held a victory ban- 
quet for the winning Texarkana team. 

A bronzed replica of a Marine com- 
bat boot will be presented to the 2d 
155-mm. Howitzer Battery. Plans are 
in progress for a repeat march next 
year. 

MSgt. Edward A. Rudsinske 
8thMCRRD, New Orleans, La. 


New Columnist 


The longest running column devoted 
exclusively to Women Marines has a 
new editor. She is Pfc Donna Fay Far- 
rell of Nashville, Tenn. 

Donna Farrell has taken over “The 
Women Report,” a ten-year old feature 
appearing monthly in The Reserve Ma- 
She replaces Sergeant Merle M. 
Curren, who was recently discharged. 

The appointment is an additional as- 
signment. Pfc Farrell’s regular duty is 


rine. 
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Photo by SSgt. W. W. Ne: 
Pfc Donna Farrell, ‘The Reserve Marine's" new 
columnist, has taken over the "The Women Report" 


as an administrative clerk with the 
Division of Reserve at Marine Corps 
Headquarters. She joined the Corps last 
August and has completed the Navy’s 
Stenographer School at Bainbridge, Md. 
Before moving to Headquarters, she 
was stationed at the Marine Corps 
Schools, Quantico, Va. 

Farrell is a graduate of Isaac Litton 
High School in Nashville. 


Training Aid 


A special judo class has increased 
drill attendance 40 percent for the 2d 
155-mm. Gun Battery, Eugene, Ore. 

In the first phase of the class, the 
men are given individual instruction 
on the fundamental movements. When 
they have become proficient in the 
basic maneuvers, they progress to the 
more advanced phases. 

All members of the unit have an 
opportunity to participate in the pro- 
gram. At present, the Reservists are 
progressing rapidly and some have be- 
gun to bring their buddies on drill 
nights to observe their work-outs. 

Pfc Harold Taylor, an Oregon State 
policeman, and Private Dennis Tor- 
moehlen, a Brown Belt holder who 
spent two years in Japan, are the judo 
instructors. 


Capt. James T. Norwood, USMCR 
1-1, 2d 155-mm. Gun Biry. 
Eugene, Ore. 


Number One 


Technical Sergeant Gilbert G. Cotton 
has been chosen “Serviceman of the 
Month”’ by the Citizen’s Committee of 
the Armed Forces Community Rela- 


Official USMC Photo 
TSgt. G. G. Cotton, MARTD, Columbus, Ohio, 
was cited by Mayor Maynard E. Sensenbenner 


tions Council in Columbus, Ohio. Cot- 
ton is a member of the local Marine 
Air Reserve Training Detachment. 

In addition to the proclamation, TSgt. 
Cotton was presented a key to the city 
by Columbus mayor, Maynard S. Sen- 
senbenner. 

Cotton was among three finalists 
originally selected by .a panel of Ma- 
rine officers. A civilian committee then 
chose Cotton as the most outstanding 
Marine in the Franklin, Ohio, county 
area. 

Judging was based on military bear- 
ing, appearance, devotion to duty, serv- 
ice and country, contribution to na- 
tional defense, personal leadership, and 
special or extraordinary acts beyond the 
call of duty. The nominees were also 
judged on their contribution to the 
community through civic activities. 

MARTD, USNAS, 
Columbus, Ohio 


Dream Platoon 


Technical Sergeant Glenn LeVeque, a 
veteran of the Okinawa beachhead, was 
recently handed an interesting assign- 
ment. He is teaching the Minneapolis 
Aquatennial Dance Troupe the manual 
of arms. 

His “boots” are all pretty, teen-age 
Minneapolis girls. They use modified 
Marine drill procedures in their Sum- 
mer entertainment tour of hospitals in 
the mid-west. 

LeVeque is Intelligence Chief of the 
Marine Air Reserve Training Detach- 
ment at the Minneapolis Naval Air 
Station. 

Sgt. G. R. Brimacombe 
MARTD, MARTC, USNAS, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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MCAAS, BEAUFORT 


[continued from page 23] 


A Navy gray bus makes the rounds 
of the station however. But it is gen- 
erally overcrowded and its schedule is 
not well known. 

For liberty, most of Beaufort’s Ma- 
rines generally by-pass the city of 
Beaufort (pronounced Bew-fort), a 
community of about 6000, which has no 
bar, one movie house, three hotels and 
a few restaurants. The town is vir- 
tually deserted after dark. If you are 
a lover of scenery, however, you will be 
impressed with the beauty of the moss- 
laden trees, semi-tropical flowers, and 
colorful birds. 

The new multi-million dollar bridge 
to Savannah, talked about for almost 
four decades, is now a reality. Opened 
last December, it cuts driving time to 
Savannah to 45 minutes and eliminates 
all city traffic. “This makes Savannah 
as close to us as Quantico is to Wash- 
ington,” remarked one Marine who 
likes neon sign night life. Charleston, 
S.C., is still an hour and a half’s drive. 

During the Summer, Hunting Island 
—South Carolina’s State Park, some 25 
miles from the air station, is popular 
with many Marines. It has four miles 
of beach. 

Beaufort’s MCAAS is also close 
enough to Parris Island’s main gate to 
draw many visitors. Many Staff NCOs 
particularly, like to visit each other’s 
club, for a change of scenery. 

Perhaps Beaufort’s club’s most artic- 
ulate rooter is Staff Sergeant Art Mc- 
Gowan, a DI, part-time author, and 
shuffleboard champ. 

“You know something,’ Mac said. 
“You can’t get on the shuffleboard here 
at Beaufort without first introducing 
yourself to your opponent.” As a seri- 
ous student of the pastime, Mac thinks 
this rule helps promote congeniality. He 
also finds the atmosphere there partic- 
ularly relaxing for dedicated DIs like 
himself. 

There’s no progress, apparently, with- 
out a price. Pfcs John E. Brandau and 
John Nocito, teletype operators, feel 
that the big base is spread out too 
much. 

“Our barracks,” they said, “is a mile 
and a quarter from where we work. And 
we generally hoof it rather than fight 
for a seat on the Navy bus. Overall 
though, they agree the base is O.K. 

“This place has sure changed in the 
year since I’ve been aboard,” observed 
Corporal Robert E. Pray, payclerk. 
‘When I came here there were only 200 
Marines. Now there are more than 
2000. We lived in an old temporary 
hangar in Building #41, and had to eat 
in the small building near the Post Of- 


fice. Now we live in a new concrete 
barracks and the place has changed so 
much you wouldn’t recognize it. We’ve 
got a new club, chapel, and swimming 
pool. We just had two old SNB planes 
then; now we've got a full MAG of 
jets.” 

Chaplain Bradford W. Long reported 
aboard from the USS Tidewater, a year 
ago, and is the first chaplain at the new 
air station. “We met in the ward of the 
old hospital a year ago,” he recalled. 
“Today we have a modern 450-seat 
chapel.” 

“Today,” he reflected, ‘our only real 
problem is getting people adjusted to a 
new station without its full facilities. 
It’s frustrating to know that better 
things are Coming up—but that they’re 
not quite here yet. We need a full 
steam recreation program and more 
things for unmarried Marines to do. 
Our bible study and choir classes are 
well-attended, but we need more.” 

Of the 2000 men aboard, approxi- 
mately 350 attend church regularly, 
said the Chaplain. This is about par, 
he agreed. 

Chaplain Long was also surprised to 
note that the average age of his con- 
gregation is 19. ‘This is probably due to 
the large number of men fresh out of 
training schools,” he said. 


“Overall,” he said, “the response to 
our religious program is good, and get- 
ting better. We have a lot of loose ends, 
but we’re making headway.” 

Among the refinements already estab- 
lished is an inexpensive motel-type 
hostess house for visiting Marines and 
their guests. The rates are $3.50 per 
room, and a restaurant is also available 
at the unit. The Marines bought the 
Old Pines Motel and converted it into 
the Hostess House. They plan to keep it 
open until better arrangements can be 
provided. 

By February, 1959, 1100 Capehart 
housing units will be completed. The 
16 million dollar contract for this hous- 
ing project is one of the largest lump 
sum government contracts ever awarded 
within the Sixth Naval District. 

At present, however, the base hous- 
ing picture is not bright. Despite the 
intense building program there is still 
a three- to six-month wait for housing, 
which is allocated percentage-wise, ac- 
cording to rank. 

All in all, life at Beaufort is a little 
rugged in spots, but everyone under- 
stands that the base is in a constant 
state of transition. 

They understand, too, that when con- 
struction is completed, an important 
U.S. defense link will have been forged. 

END 
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"and Little Red Riding Hood lived with her mother in a 
nice Quonset hut on Guadalcanal. One day her 
mother said, ‘Honey, | want you to take 
these K-Rations and some hand 
grenades to the boys up at 
Henderson Field, 
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Compiled by 
Pfc Christine L. Davis 





Each month Leatherneck publishes names of the top pay grade person- 
nel transferred by Marine Corps Special Orders. We print as many as space 
permits. These columns list abbreviations of both old and new duty stations. 

This feature is intended primarily to provide information whereby Marines 
may maintain a closer contact with this important phase of the Corps. 

This listing is for information purposes only, and is NOT to be construed 
as orders. It is subject to HQMC modifications. 






































FIRST SERGEANTS GR 5 out \oumaded to ay ay ny og or fg a MCAS 
SERGEANTS MAJOR MA MA NAS Nrins aneohe Bay to MCAS El 
GRIFFIN Jr., Alfred G (0141) MAG-31 PAULSON, Howard (341!) MCRD PI to 
MASTER SERGEANTS to MCRD PI HQMC 
GRIFFIN, Raymond A (3049) MCAS El PECK, ae C (OI41) 1-IStf SthinfBn 
ADAMS, Ray F (Olt!) MCAF New Toro to 1-126thRfiCo Mpls Det to S El! Toro 
River to MB NB NorVa FFT GRIMM, Jerome S (2131) ForTrps to PHILLIPS. jJr., Alfred P (0369) 3dMar- 
HOLTZ, George (0111) FMFLant to HQMC : Div to MB Lake Mead Las Vegas 
MC HANCOCK, George H (0369) 3dMarDiv aneene. Saverio F (0811) 2dMarDiv to 
ANDERSON, Leonard A (6511) IstMar- to 2dMarDiv MCB CamPen FFT 
pete to 24MAW See ie ae Rosa V (0141) 6th MC- RENFREO, Avner £ (6441) AirFMFPac 
AREVALO, Alex Z (1169) IstMAW to RRD to HQMC to MCAS El Tor 
+y Mar Div HARRISON Jr., Benjamin F (0231) Ist- SANFORD, John c (0141) MCRD PI to 
a gh ee — ee 1 1-1Stf#l103Inf- MarBrig to MCB CamPen 1-1 2dRfiCo New Rochelle 
od FtL -! fst PhibTrasCo HARTFORD, Donald E (3071) MAG-31 SARNO, Richard J (6613) MCS Quant 
obile to MCAS El Toro to MAD NATTC Jax 
BALCER, Julian H (4621) tstMarDiv HAYWARD, John C (651!) {2th MC- SAXON Jr., Frank L (7041) MCAS 
to 4th MCRRD RRD to MCAS EI Toro Miami to MARPAC 
BENGE, Clyde A (2529) IstMarBrig to HERBERT, George W (0141) 1-IStf 2d- SCHOTT Jr., Wheeler W (0811) 1-1 4th- 
1-1Stf3dt55SmmGunBtry Salem Infco Hingham Mass to HQMC gy et le St Jo Mo to ForTrps 
BISHOP, Carl L (0141) 1t-IStf2d105mm- HOFFMAN, James F (6413) MARTD 29 Palm 
HowBn Miami to NAAS Edenton MARTC NAS Willow a. to 24MAW war yg William R ov MCRD PI 
BLACKBURN, Colonel D (6441) MAD ILL, Elmer E (4312) NTC GLakes RTD MARTC NAS Bklyn 
NATTC Mfs to MCAS EI Toro FFT to MARTC NAS Ny SHELLY, Harold W (3100) HQMC to 
BLOSS, Arthur R_ (0141) MD USS JACAHIM, Orville N F (0141) 1-IStf MCSC Barstow 
INTREPID to 2dMarDiv 83dinfCo TerreHaute to I-IistSPGruCo SHENAMAN, Edward J (3049) MCB 
BROWN, Martin J (0741) Ist MCRRD to South Bend CamPen to HQMC 
MCB 29 Palms JANOT SJr., William (3371) 2dMAW to SHORT, David E (3441) 2dMarDiv to 
BUCK Jr., Frank M (2771) MCB Cam- MCAS EI} Toro MCB CamPen FFT 
Lej to MCRD SDiego - JENKINS, Cromer H (4671) 3dMarDiv SRARIAN, Vincent O (0141) ng USS 
BUECHLER, James Ww wg 1-1Stf3ist- to IstMarDiv LEXINGTON to MCSFA SFra 
InfCo Johnson City Tenn to 2dMarDiv JOHNSON, 4a L (3049) 2dMarDiv to STARNES. Wilton ot (3049) 'MCSFA 
BYARS, Raymond B (0800) IstMarDiv to 1-1 {tstt05mmHowBn Rich SFran to MCSC Barstow 
MCB CamPen JOY, Elbert J (3049) MCRD PI to STEPHENSON, Jack e (0211) ForTrps- 
CAPPELLUTO, Thomas (3049) MB NAD HOQMC FMF Pac to IstMarDiv 
Hawthorne Nev to IJ-I 94thInfCo KANE, William E (6461) MCAS CherPt STRAND, Loren L (0369) MarCorCold- 
LaCross Win to MCAS Kaneohe Bay WeaTraCen Bridgeport Calif to MB 
CARR, James L (1841) Pega to Mar- eT James W (1169) MCAS Miami NS TI SFran 
Stone NavAdv Gru Kore 2dMAW SUSMAN, John C mgd MAD NATTC 
CHAPPELL, Euckid K (Old) 5th MC- KENNELLY. John J (6412) ItstMarBrig Jax to MCAS El To 
RRD to 2dMarDiv to MCAS EI Toro SYLVESTER, Verl F (O11) MB NB Not 
CLINARD, Wille M Gap aad to KIRBY, Jerry C (2529) MCAS CherPt to to ForTrps CamLej 
AirFMFPac MCAS MCRD SDiego TARBOX, Frank o (3311) IstMAW to 
CLINE, Mack L (atst). MB. NB Phila to KULISICH, John G (7041) tstMarBrig MCAS CherPt 
MARPACK to MCAS El Toro THOMAS, Harry M (6481) MAD NATTC 
OLE, Lawrence J (2561) IstMAW to KURFISS, Harry R (0141) MCB Cam- Mfs to MCAS CherPt 
istMarDiv Pen to 9th MCRRD THOMPSON, Lester W (0211) MCAS 
COLEMAN, Lenard F (6481) 2dMAW to LAKE, Ronald E (6621) MCRD SDiego Miami Fla te MCB CamPen 
MCAS Ei Toro FFT to MCAS El Toro THOMPSON, William F (3049) HQMC to 
COLLINS, Joseph P 3371) MB NB LANG, Joseph J (6511) IstMAW to MCB CamPen 
Phila to 2dMarDiv 2dMAW VORHES, James L (3049) FMFPac to 
COWART, Woodrow C (3121) MCS Quant LAURSEN, Norman J (3516) MCAF istMar Diy 
to Ist Mar8Srig Santa Ana to IistMarBrig WADDINGTON, Albert # (4312) 3dMar- 
D'ASTOLI, Ernest S a? Ist MC- LENIS, Willie H (3371) ItstMAW to Div to FMFLant NB NorVa 
RRD to ForTrps CamL 2d MarDiv WATSON Jr., Lynn B (2011) ForTrps to 
DAVIS, James A (0369). ‘mcRD SDieso MACE, Jack C (3411) IstMAW to MCB MCB CamPen 
to IstMarDiv CamLej Wess, Gedney (6641) HQMC to MCB 
DECKER, George L (1871) HQMC to MACKEY Jr., Thomas (0111) MCB Cam- CamPen FFT 
ForTrps CamLej Pen to MarCorCruitSta Qal WILLIAMSON, Elmer (3049) 1-1Stf26th- 
DEPASSE $Jr., John F (0121) ForTrps MALIK, John A (3081) MCB CamLej to RfliCo Mpls to Fortrps 29 Palms 
FMFLant to MB NB Not HQMC WILSON Jr., William thas (0141) 2dMar- 
DOHMAN, Herman C (0811) 4th MCRRD MARKIEWICZ, Raymond A (6511) Ist- Div to MCAS El Tor 
te MCB CamPen FFT MarBrig to MAD NATTC Jax WOOD, Jack W (07 61). istAWBtry Akron 
DOWNEY, Hilary B (4611) MAG-3! to MCKEE, Robert A (0141) 2dMarDiv to to MCB 29 Palms 
MCAS El Toro MCB CamPen FFT YAKES, Lloyd F (0141) MCRD SDiego 
DRAKE, John E (0141) MCAS Kaneohe MCKENZIE, Douglas N (0141) MB NAS to MCAS El Toro 
Bay to istMarDiv CorpC to MCB CamPen YANCY, — (3516) MCSC Barstow 
DUNLOP, Harry G (3516) MB NB Phila MCMASTERS, Thomas W (6412) IstMar- to IstMar 
to MCS Quant : Brig to 24MAW ZIEGLER, Wendell R (1811) §2th MC- 
EASTLICK, William V (2741) 3dMarDiv MICOHEN, Hyman (3049) MCRD SDiego RRD to tstMarDiv 
to IstMarDiv to HQMC 
EDOFF. coe, & yy bd A istMarDiv to Oe tat me Care —aynye A es 
1-15thCommCo Los Angeles rosse lie Mich to 2dMA 
ELLIS, Bruce |W (4131) MCB CamPen MOEDER, Dale E (3049) MCB CamPen TECHNICAL SERGEANTS 
to MCB 29 Palms to Camp H M SMITH Oahu 
FILLER, William C (0411) LanForTraU- MYERS, Paul H (ola ) MCS Guant to ay Br... money (3071) 4th MCRRD 
Lant LCreek NorVa to MCAS El Toro MARPAC to MCAS CherPt 
FLETCHER, Ralph J Faia MB USS — . Beont A (3049) MCRD S- ALDAMA, Neury C (1371) MCB CamLej 
MACON to MCS Qua Diego to HQMC to 24MAW 
GIANNATTASIO Jr., john (2561) MAG- NEBEL, Peter H (0141) MCB CamLej to AMES, Gilbert P (6715) MCAS CherPt 
31 to ForTrps CamLej 4th MCRRD to MCAS El Toro FFT 
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ANDRUS, Emil (3537) IstMAW to For- 
Trps CamLej 

Tt Daniel _H i ual to 
MARTD MARTC NAS 

BASS, Charles B (7041) MCAS Kaneohe 
Bay to — MARTC NAS So 
Weymouth 

BEHANA, ‘witiam A (2529) 2dMAW to 
istMarBri 

BELCHER, scarel ° (3537) 9th MCRRD 
to MCB 2 

BIBLE, ABe ¥ (6613) MARTD MA. 
RTC NAS Akron to MAD NATTS Mfs 

BLAGG, Cameron A_ (6511) MARTD 


BLYTHE, Billie C (4131) 2dMarDiv to 
MCSFA Portsmouth Va 

BOGAN, William R (0141) HQMC to 
istMarBrig 

BOGOEFF, John N (0369) 2dMarDiv to 
MCB CamPen F 

BOMAR, Riley N (6442) 2dMAW to 
istMarBrig 

BROWN, ‘Wittiam A (1371) IstMarDiv to 


MC en 

BRUMMITT, —— W (1811) 5th MC- 
RRD to 2dMarD 

CAKE, Anthony Dd 5561) AirFMFPac to 
2d Mar Div 

wa age Louis R (2336) 3dMarDiv 


CANUP, eet P (1169) MCRD SDiego 
to istMarD 
re. Charles J (3071) 2dMAW to 


rig 

CARR, Stanley S (3311) MB NB Phila 
to ForTrps CamLej 

CARSON, Edear M (0211) 3dMarDiv to 
ForTrps CamLej 

CHAPMAN, Frank A (6441) MAD NA- 
TTC Mfs to MCAS El Toro FFT 

CHASE Jr., _ H (0369) IstMarDiv 
to IstMarBri 

en’ David (6481) 2dMAW to 





CLARKE, Kelvin D (1371) 2dMarDiv to 
CamSDButler Okinawa 
ie ee — G (3071) MCAAS to 


MCAS El Tor 

CLEVELAND, Harold W (6481) MCAS 
Kaneohe Bay to 

COLE, William T (0369) MB WashDC 
to 2dMarDiv 

CONERLY, Frank W (08t1) 12th MC- 
RRD to MCB CamPen FFT 

CROWE, William B (0369) MCRD PI 
to 2dMarDiv 

CRUMPACKER, Lioyd x (1169) MCRD 
SDiego to MCB CamP 

CULVER, william: Ww (0369) istMarDiv 


to MCAS El Tor 
es Donald A (3071) MCB CamLej 
0 


wee — (0369) MCRD SDiego to 

Is 

DAVIS, Harold E (2539) IstMAW to 
2d Mar Div 
AVIS, Jimmie E (0369) MCRD SDiego 
to MCB CamPen FFT 

DAWSON, Marvin 4 (0441) ForTrps 


M Cc 

DEN BLEYKER, Donald (3371) 24MAW 
to MB NB Bklyn FFT 

_~ gSunther (0369) MCRD SDiego 

B CamPen F 

DRAGULA. Albeen A (0369) 3dMarDiv 
to MCRD SDiego 
YER, Winfred R (3049) 6th MCRRD 


Div 
EGAN, oy My “eimead istMarBrig to 


s 
ELLIS, Arthur H (3537) 6th MCRRD to 
2d MarDiv 
ELLIS Charles (3049) IstMarDiv to 
MARPAC 


a Pag Jack R (6511) IstMAW to 2d- 


FARR, Bernard E (5541) MCRD SDiego 
to MCAS El Toro FFT 
FINNERTY, a L (0369) MARPAC 
to MCB CamP 
FISH, Herbert 7% (1833) IstMarBrig to 
istMarDiv 
FLAD, Edward W (3051) ForTrps FMF- 
Pac to MCB CamLej 
FORD, Kenneth L "(0349) MCSFA SFran 
o MCSC Barsto 
FRANCESCHINI, “ames A (0811) 4th 
MCRRD to 2dMa 
FRANKLIN, Reginald V (6413) IstMAW 
to MCAS E 
GADDY, Steve (3371) 2dMAW to Ist- 
MarBrig 
GALLAGHER, Francis J (0848) ForTrps 
FMFLant to HQMC 
GARRISON, a, Bs (6412) IstMar- 
Brig to MCAS Ch 
GASTINEAU, Richard ‘ (6413) IstMAW 
to 24MAW 
orien Robert W (6412) IstMAW to 
MARTD MARTC NAS Nrins 
areca rts. Bruno (0369) MARTD 
RTC NARF ‘er to I-1 6thinfCo 
Bellingham Was 
ee ae Harold w (2311) 8th MCRRD 
to Ist MarDiv 
ate Ei George E (1169) IstMarBrig 
MCB CamPen 
oan, Donald R_ (6441) MAD NATTC 
Mfs to MCAS El Toro FFT 
GOFTON, Gerald A (6441) MCAS Miami 
to MCAS El Toro FFT 
oon Jesus A (0141) AirFMFPac to 
HQMC 


GROVER, Pen (1371) MCAS Miami 
to 2dMar Div 

HACHMEISTER, Henry A (3049) Air- 
FMFPac to IstMarBrig 

HACKNEY, Charles _L_ (6715) MAG-31 
to MCAS El Toro FFT 

HAMBLETON, — R (6412) istMAW 
to MCAS El Tor 

HAMILTON, ‘eae 4 ” aad MAD NA- 
TTC Mfs to MARP 

HAND, Charles R TeHe) 2dMAW to 
MAD NATTC Jax 

HANSEN, pat 2 G (4111) AirFMFPac 
to MCB CamPen 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 86) 
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[continued from page 84] 


HARDMAN, Robert E (3049) 1-IStf 103d 
infCo FtLleeVa to ForTrps CamLej 
HARVEY Jr., Raymond K (6731) Air- 

FMFPac to MCAS El Toro 
ae ge Paul sf (0369) tstMarDiv 


o MB NS TI SF 

HAVILAND, Marion 's (6731) AirFMF- 
Pac to MCA | Toro 

HEBERT, Alen (att) MB NS SDiego 
to MCAS EI T 

eg AA William R (0141) 2dMarDiv 


HETRICK, Robert M aga — 


HOBROCK, ae E (0369) 5th MC- 
rBrig 
HOOVER, George R (6511) IstMAW to 
D NATTC Mfs 
HURST, Fred T al E NavAvionics- 
Fac tndpls to 2dMa 
HYLAND, Earl S$ (ent2) IstMAW to 
MARTD MARTC NAS Nrins 
IRVIN Jr., Alec R (0369) MCS Quant 
to istMarBrig 
JENNINGS, Ivan G (0369) 2dMarDiv to 
MCB CamPen FF 
JORDAN, James (3211) MCB CamLej 
to MCB CamPen 
KELLIHER, ty eed J (0369) 2dMarDiv 
to Clarksville Ten 
KENDALL, Kenneth R (0211) MCAS Ei 
Toro to MCB mPen 
ag yy ths Keith “E (7041) MAG-31 to 


KLYNMAN, Leonard H (337!) 3dMarDiv 

to 2dMarDiv 

KOLCZYNSK I. Eugene B (6413) MAR- 
ARTC NAS Akron to MCAS 


KOPP. " Ane M gooety _ NATTC 
Jax to 1I-§ 26thRfCo Mp 
a John F (3071) MARTD MARTC 
So Weymouth Mass to MCAS 
bt &, 


LELAND Jr., Foster P (6441) IstMar- 
i AS El Toro 
re _ A (0369) MAG-31 to 


LEPCZYK, Marion J (3537) IstMAW to 
ForTrps Camb 
LEwis., Dwight ‘c (3049) FMFPac to 


R Diego 
LITCHMAN, yor 5 Ly (3049) AirFMF- 

Pac to MCB Cam 
ww A John V 13516) istMAW to 2d- 


arDiv 
MACAULAY, John A (3049) 1-IStf20th- 
RfiCo Des Moines to MCB CamLej 
MAC FARLANE Jr., Lioyd S (6413) 
AirFMFPac to MCAS El Toro 
RKH Donald A (6621) 2dMAW 
MARTIN, | J (3837) istMarBrig to 
Had og 29 Palm 
MA ba Charles j (0369) 3dMarDiv to 


. Bernard J _ (2336) 
FMFLant to MCAS El Toro 
ey James E (0369) tstMarDiv to 


c 9 
MC CANN $Jr., Benjamin F (0761) MCS 
Quant to MCB 29 Palms 


ForTrps 


MC CONATHY, —2 oe (0761) MCB 
CamLej to MCB Palm 
MCKEON, Richard 3 (0811) LanForTra- 
Sd LCreek NorVa to MCB CamPen 


MEECE, Ralph (3049) ForTrps to Ist- 


arDiv 

ME ELWEE, Phillip A_ (3071) MCRD 
Pi to MCB CamPen FFT 

wSRAYY Jr., John L (3411) 3dMarDiv 


dMarDiv 
MILLER, Bill J agg peeve to I-1- 
et geome Mis: 
ay ER, Gordon *e 1336) ‘mcs Quant 
MB NPF tndian Head 
MOORE. William M_ (6431) MARTD 
ig te NAS So Weymouth to MCAS 
MORIO, Fred S (6481) IstMAW to 
MCAS El Tor 
MORITZ, Peter A (2639) FMFPac to 
MCB CamPen 


MORRIS, Atticus 4S Saen MCB Cam- 
Lej to MCB Ca 

MOSSMAN, Anny € (3049) ForTrps to 
1-189thInfCo Columbia SC 

MOT Manuel (0111) AirFMFPac to 


HQM 
aah ge Edward E (3261) IstMAW 
MURAT, Joseph C (3049) 2dMarDiv to 


Bklyn 

MURPHREY, Kenneth E (3071) 8th 
MCRRD to MCAS El Toro 

MYERS, Thomas A (2771) 2dMarDiv to 
NB NorVa 

NEELY, Lawrence E (6412) IstMAW to 
MAD NATTC 8 

NELSON, Bobby G (6621) MCAS Miami 
nat, MCAS El Toro 

SON, James _H (3371) MB NB 

NArgentia to ForTrps CamLej 

NORDMAN, Leo E (6441) IstMAW to 
MAD NATTC Mfs 

at gos —_—— R (0369) 3dMarDiv 


to 2dMa 

OBERLANDER, Karl A (6727) IstMar- 
Brig to 24MAW 

ORMSBY, Charlie M (0141) AirFMF- 
Pac to HQMC 

“—. Sone (7113) IstMAW to MCAS 


Mia 

PALMER, — M (1811) IstMarDiv to 
MCB CamP 

PARKS, John °B (6641) ~ ta MARTC 
NAS Alta to MCRD SDie 

PERMENTER, Andrew J (B11) 2d Mar- 
Div to tstMarDiv 

PETTY. Douglas aye 4th MCRRD to 
MCAS Ei Toro F 

PICONE, Charles ¥ (6411) AirFMFPac 
to MAD NATTC Jax 

POORMAN 5Jr., Charles H (0369) MCRD 
Pi to tstMarBrig 

POPP Jr., Alexander C (3049) MB NPF 
Indian Head to MarCorActy Phila 
PRATT, Nelson R (1345) MCAS CherPt 
to 2dMarDiv 

PRESELY, Harry V (2111) 8th MCRRD 
to Ist get 

RAGLAND, Melvin E (0369) MARPAC 
to MCB CamPen FFT 

RALLS, Lengo A (3441) MarCorSup- 
Acty Phila HQMC 

RAPPOLD, Albert J (3537) ae Kane- 
ohe Bay to ForTrps Caml 

REED, Billy W (0369) 5th “MCRRD to 
MCB CamPen 

RENEAU, Albert P (1169) 2dMarDiv to 


RENNERU, John L (1169) MCRD S 
Diego to MCAS El Toro 

RETZA, ——e J (3049) MCSC Al- 
bany to HQMC 

RHOADS. Gail K (0369) 3dMarDiv to 
istMarDiv 


ere. Jack A (6715) MCAS Cher- 
t to istMarBrig 
RICHARDSON, Harold L (4131) MCB 
CamLej to MCB CamPenFFT 
RODGERS, Lionel D (2511) ForTrps 


— 
Miguel = Air- 
S El Tor 

ROEBUCK Jr., Theodore Ee °(5547) ist- 

CB VamPen 

eo & aa “Ralph (6412) istMAW 

ae rst es *sohn "au (3619) IstMarDiv to 
nowt | Toro 
OSE, Patrick J (6412) IstMAW to 
RORARTD MARTC NAS Glen 

ROSS, ee G (3371) MCRRD to 
MCAS Ei ro 

ROWLAND, To intie G (6511) MCAS 
Kaneohe ‘Bay to MCAAS Beaufort 

RUDEER, Raymond E (6441) MAD NA- 
TTC Mfs to MC CherPt 

SANDERS, Haskell D + MAD NA- 
TTC Mfs to MCAS El} Tor 

SCHOFF, —— L (6511) “MAG-31 to 
MCAS E 

SCHULZ, Richard W (0141) HedRon 


MARTC NAS Glen to MCAS Et Toro 
oa a Theodore (2161) HQMC to 


Cc uan 

SERARCY, Daniel C (0141) 3dMarDiv 
to MCB CamPen 

SHANE, Robert D (6413) IstMAW to 
MCAS E oro 

eg —— (0741) HQMC to MCB 

alm 

SHERMAN, Claude ¢ “lly MCSC 
Barstow to MB NS SF 

ae ARZ, Walter (Osan), MCS. "Quant to 
MCB 29 Palms 

SMITH, Donald L_ (1381) MCRD PI to 
MCB CamPen F 

ae Charles C (0369) 3dMarDiv to 

STACY, Curt (0369) MB NAD FALL- 
Brook cat ~ istMarDiv 

STANKOW dward W (2771) 3d- 
MarDiv te KitMarDiv 

STARK, —. D (6412) istMAW to 
MCAS El! Tor 

STARNES, Estil R (6441) IstMAW to 
MAD NATTC Mfs 

STOLTE, Robert E Me wd 1-1Stf4thAW- 


alms 
STOVER, Robert a” (3311) IstMAW to 
AD NATTC Jax 
STRONG, 1 Mal (3249) MCSC Bar- 
en 
SUMPTER, ee. E (6413) MCRD 
CAS El Tor 


THORNTON, William. E (4131) MCSFA 
Portsmouth to MARPAC 

HRESHER, James _ MCAS Kane- 
ohe Bay to IstMarD 

TURNAGE Jr., William E (6511) Ist- 
MarBrig to MAD NATTC Jax 

be iB iY Lewis E (0369) 2dMarDiv to 


VAN ANTWERP, Lloyd H (1871) HQMC 
to MCB CamPen 

VITALIE, James S (0141) =. MCRRD 
to AirFMFLant MCAS 

WASTENEY, Robert E (0211). ForTrps 
to IstMarDiv 
ba yg 6 “he G (3051) 4th MCRRD 
0 

WIENERS, Rudolph M (0369) 1-IStf 
9thRfiCo Ft Wayne ind te 2dMarDiv 

ae ae Pee O (3371) 5th 
MCRRD to NB Nor 

WILLS, Arthur D 10369) MCRD Pi to 
istMarBrig 

WILSON, Joseph F (3049) AirFMFLant 
MCAS CherPt to 

WINN, Johnie (2543) 2dMarDiv to Ist- 
MarBrig 
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WISNOSKE, Leon E (6715) MCAS Cher. 
Pt to IistMarBrig 

WOLAK, Stanley J (6412) IstMAW to 
MCAS. CherPt 


WOOLGER, Laura H (O14!) 1{-IStfist. 
coomengtea Ft Schuyler NY to 8th 


WYATT, William A (6511) IstMAW to 
MCAS CherPt 

YARLETT, Sidney H (2529) 2dMarDiv 
to I-Itsti05mmHowBn Ric 

YOX, Joseph K (3537) +n -oggaaaaaaiae 
Balto to ForTrps 29 Pal 

ZUMALT Jr., Asa B (0231) mth MCRRD 
to istMarBrig 


STAFF SERGEANTS 
ABBOTT, Robert E (6461) IstMAW to 


NATTC Jax 

AKERS, Earl P_ (2131) fore FMF- 
Lant to MCB CamPen FFT 

ALDERTON Jr., William (1345) For- 
i. paren to AirFMFLant MCAS 


Mia 

ALLEN, Robert J (7041) MARTD ~ 
hd NAS Anacostia to MCAS 

ALLO. Ronald J (3031) MCSFA SFran 
to MCAS El Toro 

ANDERSON, Arthur (3071) MARTC 
NAS Glen to tstMarBrig 

er ON, O V (6612) istMAW to 

ARCANO, Thomas H_ (3537) Batertun- 
Acty Phila to ForTrps Cam 

ARCHER, Jackie E (3031) MCAS Kane- 
ohe Bay to ForTrps CamLej 

BAILEY, James L (6613) MAD NATTC 
Mfs to AirFMFPac MCAS El Toro 

BALENGER Jr., — ‘4 (0141) 9th 

MCRRD to MCRD 

BARNES, Claude L oat) “oth MCRRD 
to ForTrps 29 Pal 

BA ge A Robert Ui4t) MCB CamLej 


to A 

BARTZ, Donald A (181!) 9th MCRRD to 
MCB CamPen FFT 

BEAL, Charles E (1871) HQMC to Ist- 
MarDiv 

-. —— E (0369) 3dMarDiv to 

BEAR DEN, William R (6412) IstMAW 
to MAD NATTC Mfs 

BEA RWATH. Lennarth T (0141) Ist- 
MCRRD to 2dMarDiv 

pen paser if (0811) MCS Quant 
to IstMarBri 

BEAUCHAMP, Donald W (1121) FMF- 
Pac to ForTrps CamLej 

—s William A (0369) MCB CamPen 
to NB NS SDie 


ego FFT 
BEESON, Darrell M (2131) MCRD, S 
Diego to ForTrps 29 Palms 
BELL, Lioyd R (0141) 1-IStf I8thinfCo 
Evanston to 9th MC 
BELLAFATTO, James J (6481) IstMAW 


S El Toro 

BENNER, Charles A (2531) ‘MCRD S 
Diego to IstMarDiv - 

BEN on Donaid R (181!) IstMarDiv 
to 

BICKLEY, Edward B (3537) IstMAW to 
ForTrps CamLej 

BIERSTEDT, Paul A (2541) MCRD PI 
to_istMarDiv 

eo Charles E fess) MAD NATTC 
Mfs to MCAS El Tor 

BLANTON, Bobby L (1st) 9th MCRRD 
to IstMarDiv 

BLAS!I, Charles L (1811) 3dMarDiv to 


arDiv 
UM, Robert F (0369) 3dMarDiv to 
iv 
wa +8 John V_ (3071) IstMAW to 
2 
met wets LeRoy (6614) IstMAW to 
ATTC Jax 
BortoRer. — L (2533) ForTrps 


Cc SDie 

ery Henry .. (1371) MCB Cam- 
La to MCB Ca 

BOUNDHART, William D (0141) 3dMar- 
Div to istMarDiv 

BOWEN, — R (3531) MBNAS Jax 
to MCS 

BOWERY, Marry P (1811) 2dMarDiv to 
MCB CamPen FFT 

BOWYER, Bernard G (0141) MCS 
Quant to MCB CamPen FFT 

BRANNEN, Lloyd A (7113) MARTD 
gy NARTU NAS NorVa to MC- 


El Tor 
BREY. Patrick M (0141) MAG-3!1 to 
M CamLe 

Ore barre B (6613) 2dMAW to 


M $s 
BROCATO 111, Vincent J (2311) 2dMar- 
i CherPt 


a 

BRONKOWSKI, Eugene y sll 2d- 
MarDiv to QM Scol Ft Lee 

BROWN, Alex H (1169) 29 a to 
MCB CamLej 

BROWN, John K (3378) tstMAW to 
MCAS El Toro 

BROWN Jr., go L (1121) MCB Cam- 
Lej to MCB CamPen 

NY Bernard E (3531) 5th MC- 


RD to 2dMarDiv 
euice, siahers E (1371) MCB CamLej 
B CamPen 
BUCKLEY. Arthur G (2171) MCB Cam- 
Pen to MCB 29 Paims 
er . a H (1811) 2dMarDiv to 
MCB mPen FF 
— ace (6511) MAD NATTC Jax 
2dMAW 


BYRD, Fred 1 son MAD NATTC 
Mfs to MCAS C 

CARMON, Jimmy . 1833) 6th MCRRD 
to ForTrps CamLe. 

CARR, William D (6761) IstMAW to 


2d 

CARLSON, - og | L (6481) 2dMAW to 
CAS El Toro 

CARTER, Levi C (6441) IstMAW to 


MCAS CherPt 
CASH, Fred S (0369) Sth MCRRD to 
MCB CamPen 





Ss Bese aeeqepepeegeenge@eoeopoeoeeoeoeasanannwwnenaninmnenenmienrenenmim 


/ to 
fist. 

8th 
’ to 
rDiv 
rBn 
gRD 


/ to 
MF. 


For- 
CAS 


MA- 
El 


Fran 
RTC 


Sup. 


ane- 


Aar- 
Jax 


v to 


ITD 
MC- 


to 
to 
Nar- 


am- 
MC - 
nLej 





CAVERLY Sr., William J (2511) MB 
NB Bklyn to 2dMarDiv 
CHAMBE Lf James = (0369) tstMar- 
cual to MCRD SDie 
yng! an G (6413) MCAS Cher- 
D NATTC 


ax 
CHIARELLO i a F (5541) Ist- 


2dM 

cHLEBO,, john’ 4 ‘{6600) MAD NATTC 
Mfs to MCAS El! Toro 

CHYTKA, ffnee M (1371) MCB Cam- 


cane 
a “raymond E (3613) HQMC to 
Ist 
cuIFTON, jDiltara H (6413) IstMAW to 
MCAS Tor 


oro 
CuUTTERBUCK pouie J (6461) Ist- 
MAW to AS EI T 
coLe MAN, ~Raaeulh a “(6413) istMAW 


to 24MAW 
es Willard L (6614) IstMAW to 


dMA 
CONDER. Robert O (1345) IstMarBrig to 
istMarDiv 
ore George D (6731) IstMAW 
o MCAS El Toro 
CORBETT, a J (3011) 5th MC- 
RD to 2dMarD 
CORDEIRA i, Michale (1381) 2dMar- 
Div to MCB CamPen F 
cosa SDino J (0369) 3dMarDiv to 
COWLEY, Everett L (6511) MAD NA- 
TTC Jax to 24MAW 
CRAIG, Carl W_ (0141) MCSFA SFran 
to IstANGLICO FMF Oahu 
CRAIG, Quincy O (3516) IstMAW to 
istMarDiv 
bay over AY Robert O (4131) MCAS 
pod a MARPAC 
CUNNINGHAM Jr., James P= (2171) 
M mPen 


a 
CURRAN Jr., James e _— MAD 


N 
DAVIES, nag Ww (6641)” istMAW to 
MCR Die 
— _Edmond D (3531) 3dMarDiv to 
ist 
—. _ R (3371) 3dMarDiv to 
a 4 Roy c. (6412) IstMAW to 
DAVIS, a L (2511) 2dMarDiv to 
MCB CamPen FF 
eget Thomas A (0141) FMFLant 


DEVEAUS, Robert (0161) MCAS Cher- 
Pt to MCAS El Toro 

DEVUSSER, Herbert J (3411) MB NAS 
Mfs to LanForTraULant LCreek NorVa 

DIFABRITUS. a P (6431) MA- 
RTD a NARTU NAS Mfs to 


ax 
DIGIULIO, Vincent D (6412) MAD 
oe RPA 
DILLA, Joseph L (6741) IstMAW to 
MARTD MARTC NAS Dvr 
=. on™ D (0369) 3dMarDiv to 


pops. , H (6611) AirFMFLant to 
istMarBrig 
ag Terry D (0369) 6th MCRRD 


CamPen 
DOOLEL, Joseph R (2511) 3dMarDiv to 
istMarDiv 
agg of David L (6715) AirFMFPac 
MCAS EI T 


oro 
DRISCOLL. James F nee IstMAW to 
FMFLant NB Norv 
ELIA, Michael A (3371) se NAD Hing- 
ham Mass to Fortrps CamLej 
ge Darold @ (371) istMarBrig 
to 2 
— Hugh (6431) MARTD MARTC 
TU NAS Jax to MCAS El Toro 
ELLIS, ye 4 (3531) IstMarBrig to 


MCB 29 

ENGLAND, Pane R (0369) MCRD SDiego 
to IstMarDiv 

mage gouse. 3 on MCB Cam- 
Lej to MCB Cam FT 

ae Richard iv (0141) MAR- 
PAC to MCB Cam 

EXTON, Erwin E (64st) MAD NATTC 
ak to MCAS El 

hy ELEY, Raymond. - (6511) IstMAW 

o MAD NATTC Jax 

FITZGERALD. = ert - nad MD 
USS ALBANY to 2dMa 

beg in” Ss (3311) MCAS Miami 

FORVENDEL ee eure A (0141) MCB 
CamLej to 8th MCR 

FRANTA, Richard E (7041) IstMAW to 


2dMAW 

hy Edward R (3071) Air- 
FMFPac to IstMarBrig 

GEER, Jack _E (0369) 4th MCRRD to 
MCB CamPen FFT 

GIESE, shan ve (i8tt) MCS Quant to 
MCB Cam T 

GILLUM, Glen. W (6412) MAD NATTC 
Mfs to 24MA 

a yey Robert L (0141) 4th MC- 
RRD to 2dMarDiv 

ts gt Mamriee L (6441) Ist- 

AW to AS El Tor 
clover. John D (1371) MCB CamLej 


MCRD Pl 
GORDON, Samuel M (3041) 3dMarDiv 
2dMAW 


GOWMAN Jr., Sore E soem MCAAS 
Mojave to MCA 

GRABUS, Suny 6 (e412) istMAW to 
MAD NATTC Mfs 

ae Ta yd *c Rt. MCB Cam- 
e 

— Richard J ($833) mcs Quant to 


ar Div 
GREENING, | <a (6412) IstMAW to 


GREER, William W (2631) 3dMarDiv to 
ForTrps CamLej 

GUSTIN, Walter W (0141) 4th MCRRD 
to ForTrps CamLe; 

ae ALT Henry L (6412) IstMAW to 


“se. Wich gid E (3011) HQMC to MCAS 


HAMBURG, Henry F (1341) MCB Cam- 
Lej to IstMarBrig 


HARDING, Varnel H (2533) 2dMarDiv 
to MC Diego 

HARRIS Jr., Charles (3049) MD NS 
Trinidad to 2dMarDiv 

HARRIS Jr., Norman s (3041) 1-1Stfist- 
ServBn Mfs 

HASSELL, Calvin aci374) MCB CamLej 
to 2dM 

HAWKINS, Raymond G (0369) 3dMar- 

uaves ister ar Div 

enry L (0369) 3dMar 

odMerDiL y ( ) 3dMarDiv 

HELBER, Lawrence N (6731) IstMar- 
a to 2dM 

HICKEY, — KJ (6621) MCAF Santa 
Ana to IstMa 

HICKS, Charles “ *0369) iettierGete to 
MCB CamPen 

HOFFMAN Jr., John (3011) MarCorSup- 
Acty Phila to IstMarBrig 

HOGAN Jr., Henry F (0141) MB NB 
NorVa to MCB CamPen 

HOLEMAN, William L 0369), oe NTC 
GLakes to MCB CamPen 

HOLLINGSWORTH, Roy J (e412) Ist- 
MAW to M ARTC NAS Nrins 

HOLMBERT, Donald O oo i-1 Ist- 


HOWARD Jr., oar (3021). ‘MCRD Ss 
Diego to MCB CamPen F 

HUCKABA, Richard A (3516) 1-IStfist- 
TrkCo Tul to 2dMarDiv 

HUDSON, Donald E (1345) AirFMFPac 
to ItstMarDiv 

HULL Jr., Gerald V (2533) FMFLant to 
MCB CamPen FF 

HUNING, Neil. Vv on 1-1Stf2d105mm- 
HowBn Miami to arDiv 

HURST, Poot E 7trai6) eth MCRRD 


to MGB Cam 

IGGLEHART, Robert L (4029) MCB 
CamLej to 8th MCRRD 

i L (181%) 2dMarDiv to 


MCB CamPen 
ee Richard M (2131) MCSC Albany 


B CamPen 

JACQUES, Arture (7113) IstMAW_ to 
MCAS Miami 

JAMES, —_ D (1169) aed to Air- 
FMF Lan CAS Mia 

JARRETT. ‘philly & (1345) 2dMarDiv to 
MCB CamPen 

JERNEE, a. R (4029) MCB Cam- 
Lej to MarCorSupActy Phila 

JOHNSON, poy oa M (3011) MB NSA 
Ft Meade to CamLej 

JOHNSON, Richard M (0141) 3dMarDiv 
to _istMarDiv 

JONES, George H (0369) MCB CamLej 
to MCS Quant 

JO nee. Herbert K (6741) AirFMFPac 


to AS El Toro 

JONES, Pat O (3111) MCB CamPen to 
MC Ee oro 

JONES, Willis L (6442) MAG-3I to 
MAD NATTC Mfs 

oye Charles R (0121) 3dMarDiv to 

KELLY, Donald M (0141) J-IStf 3d 

MCRD 


CommCo_ Roch to 
KELLY, James F (0141) ItstMarBrig to 


MCS ‘Quant 
KENDERICK, James W (0761) MCAAS 
Beaufort to ForTrps 29 Palms 
ee ea James E (6412) IistMAW to 
AD NATTC Mfs 


KERSEY, Franklin D (0369) 2dMarDiv 
MC NavAvionicsFac Indpls 
(6511) MAD NATTC 


KNESS, Robert E 
Jax to MCAS El} Toro 

KNIPPER, William J oa a 1-1Stf2d- 
TrkCo Sacramento to Cam 

KROMIS Jr., Emanuel Jj (1343) istMar- 
Brig to ForTrps CamLej 

KUSEK, Richard (1371) MCB CamLej 


to 24MAW 

LABRECK, Louis E (3371) 3dMarDiv to 
2dMAW 

a igi (0369) 3dMarDiv to Ist- 


LAMBERT, Earl (2511) 2dMAW to 
MCRD SDiego 

LARKEY, Jerry R_ (0848) 4th MCRRD 
to MCB CamPen FFT 

LAWRENCE, James W (0369) Sth MC- 


amPen 
LEWIS, James H (2511) IstMarBrig to 


arDiv 

Wis. Traman H (3516) IstMarBrig to 
te eMarDiv 

LIGGETT “ites Clyde W (1341) MCSC 
Albany to MCB CamPen FFT 

LOFTUS, Edward P (3071) IstMCRRD 
to 24MAW 

OGAN, Howard H(0369) 3dMarDiv to 
Ist Mar Div 

LUTZ, Ralph T (6413) AirFMFPac to 
MAD NATTC Mfs 

MACLEOD, Allan D (3537) MCB Cam- 
Pen to HQM 

MANUEL, Kallen (3071) MCAS CherPt 
to CamLej 

MARINO Jr., Jack (1833) ForTrps FMF- 
Lant to MCB — en FFT 


MARPA 
MARTIN, yeh, F (0141) 4th MCRRD 
oes Joseph 5 (0369) 3dMarDiv to 
Pores Virgle - (0371) AirFMFPac to 


El Tor 

mecORKLE,| John F (3049) 6th MCRRD 
to MCSC Albany Ga 

MC CREA, Pattigia E (7041) 9th MC- 
RRD to MCAS CherPt 

MC DONALD, Lloyd E (3516) 1-IStf 
1st!05mmHowBtry Chattanooga to 2d- 


MCMULLIN, ne BL iceet MAD NA- 


S El Toro 
MCMULLEN, Jackie F (3041) Pd 
by! = genet Fresno to FMFP 


29 

MCWHORTER, be oy M (2131) 6th MC- 
RRD to 2dMa 

MN istitar iv Morse’ L (2543) 3dMarDiv to 
s 
MILES, David E (0369) 3dMarDiv to 
2dMarDiv 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 89) 
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MIRROR 


[continued from page 27] 


to keep the planes in the air,” said 
Major Norman W. Gourley, Operations 
Officer, “and they deserve most of the 
credit for our squadron having a suc- 
cessful field exercise.” 

Capt. Taylor and his Airborne Inter- 
cept Operator, Master Sergeant Lee 
Easel, made the first landing in order 
to test the mirror and Morest equip- 
ment. Col. Moran and his AIO, Tech- 
nical Sergeant George M. Smith, Jr., 
then led the squadron pilots who made 
arrested landings at intervals of 40 to 


50 seconds. 

After three days of practice, the 
maneuver switched to air-to-air and 
air-to-ground gunnery missions. “Upon 
completion of each firing exercise, the 
pilots landed while using the meatball 
and hook,” said First Lieutenant Duane 
A. Baukus, Assistant Operations Officer. 

Like many of the pilots in 542 who 
made mirror landings for the first time 
at Mojave, MSgt. Heidt had trouble 
sighting the meatball. On his first mir- 
ror approach, he was heard mumbling 
over the radio, ‘Where in the hell is that 
ball?’”” When he found it, he locked on. 

Heidt, who has logged 3800 hours in 
all types of aircraft, was the first en- 
listed pilot to fly the newly acquired 
F4D jet. He’s been a member of 542 
since August, 1954, and is considered by 


his fellow pilots to be “one of the best.” 

MSgt. Mayhew, a veteran of more 
than 20 carrier landings, gave the mir- 
ror credit after the maneuver. “The 
angle of descent in mirror landings is 
steeper than normal ground landings,” 
he said, “but they’re easy, once a pilot 
goes through several practice runs.” 

Because mirror landings are rela- 
tively new in ground operations, not all 
Marine pilots are aware of the mirror’s 
capabilities. “Like some dyed-in-the- 
wool LSOs,” said LSO Taylor, ‘some 
are skeptical. Those of us who have 
come down to a pin-point landing, 
using the mirror, swear by it.” 

“With our present equipment,” added 
MSgt. Fairman, “we can land any Ma- 
rine aircraft that has a tail hook, using 
the mirror and Morest gear.” END 





FLYING LSTs 


[continued from page 33] 


said Corporal Howard W. Carper, me- 
chanic on the YF-1. (The helicopters 
are numbered YF-1 through YF-6). 
“The difference is that this plane has 
many more mechanical and electrical 
systems.” 

Along with other mechanics in the 
squadron, Pfc Charles J. Vedros, Jr., is 
enrolled in the Marine Corps Institute 
“Helicopter Fundamentals” course. He 


opposite end. 

The squadron is divided into a num- 
ber of individual departments. They in- 
clude administration, engineering, plan- 
ning and production control, operations, 
metal shop, flight equipment, material, 
avionics, intelligence, training, hydrau- 
lic and flight line. 

Four duty sections, which include 
members of all departments, are mus- 
tered by Technical Sergeants Shirl T. 
Todd, Richard D. Burke, William 
Marlo, Jr., and Royal J. Spurrier each 
morning. In addition, they assist in 





feels that this is the quickest way to 
become thoroughly familiar with his 
present job as a helicopter mechanic. 
He’s a graduate of the 16-week Heli- 
copter Fundamental School at Mem- 
phis, Tenn., and joined the squadron 
in February of this year. 

Being attached to 462 does have one 
“unpublished drawback.” Since it is 
housed in one of two giant hangars at 
MCAF, inclement weather would never 
curtail the holding of drills or inspec- 
tions. The hangar deck is large enough 
to accommodate a regimental size par- 
ade and review. Basketball and volley- 
ball courts are almost hidden through- 
out the hangar and field glasses are 
needed to identify individuals at the 


88 


emergency recall responsibilities. These 
sections are on duty evenings, weekends 
and holidays, to insure that the squad- 
ron can operate efficiently in repair or 
flying assignments, if called upon. 

“Our squadron has 25 percent on 
board at all times,” said TSgt. Marlo, 
Administration Chief. “This figure rep- 
resents one duty section which has 
sufficient personnel to handle any type 
of emergency.” He added, “The major- 
ity of our personnel hold a 6481 heli- 
copter mechanic’s MOS.” 

The most experienced man in 462 is 
probably Warrant Officer Costlow. He 
was at Quantico, Va., when experi- 
mental work was accomplished with the 
HR2S-X in 1956. 


The Squadron’s Aircraft Maintenance 
Department has the majority of person- 
nel in the squadron. Two officers and 
134 enlisted men are on the rolls. Their 
logistical capability is to perform 
squadron maintenance of assigned air- 
craft and to do first echelon organiza- 
tional maintenance of assigned equip- 
ment. They are capable of performing 
all supply and fiscal functions required 
in the squadron’s operation. 

Assisting in the Maintenance Depart- 
ment are Master Sergeant John J. 
Kindyball, Maintenance Chief; Master 
Sergeant William J. Howden, Planning 
and Production Control Chief; Techni- 
cal Sergeant Blaine F. Nye, Metal Shop 
NCOIC; Staff Sergeant James R. Burns, 
Flight Equipment Chief; Master Ser- 
geant Leroy Leach, Material Chief; 
Technical Sergeant William J. Daily, 
Avionics Chief (combination of elec- 
tronics and radio personnel); Sergeant 
Delbert L. Shaffer, Hydraulic Shop 
NCOIC; and Master Sergeant Arthur 
J. Slater, Jr., Flight Line Chief. 

It is MSgt. Slater who runs one of the 
busiest departments in the squadron. 
His office is located just off the main 
MCAF runway, a short distance from 
the huge blimp hangar which “beds 
down” the HR2S-1 helicopters each 
evening. His responsibility is to make 
sure that the helicopters are ready to 
meet all flying commitments—that the 
aircraft are serviced, gassed and made 
ready for take-off. When flights re- 
turn, he has necessary Aircraft Flight 
Records available in the flight line 
shack. Notations on these forms in- 
clude pilot and engine hours, crew 
members, passengers, discrepancies and 
corrective measures. He makes sure 
that the proper departments get these 
notations for logging purposes, and has 
the added responsibility of seeing that 
each helicopter undergoes a daily and 
pre-flight inspection. 

(continued on page 95) 
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[continued from page 87] 


MILLER, Douglas R (6441) 2dMAW to 
MAD NATTC Mfs 

MILLER, Richard w (3531) IstMAW to 
ForTrps CamLej 

MINOR, Raymond C (6511) IstMAW to 
2dMAW 


MITCHELL, Eugene D (3031) MCSFA 
SFran to MCSC Barstow 
or _ Dewey R (3041) 29 Palms to 


MORGAN, any R (6413) IstMAW to 
MCAS El Tor 

MORGAN, Robert Y (6613) MAD NA- 
TTC Mfs to MCAS El Toro 

MORRISON, James O (0141) MarTra- 
— -20 AirFMFLant to MCB Cam- 


MURR, poeta I M (6412) IstMAW to 
MCAS CherP 

MYERS, Karl t (0141) 1-IStf I6thinfBn 
Milw to MC 

NALLEY, Eual D (0848) IstMarDiv to 
MCRD PI 

ag Jr., James A (6511) 24MAW to 

CAS Kaneohe Bay 

NEWELL. Walter E (Ol4t) {2th MCRRD 
to MCB CamPen 

ore Jr., Alex G_ (1371) 2dMarDiv 


NICHLAS, —. 5, (5711) 2dMarDiv to 
MCB CamPen 

ea Ww (0533) MCS Quant to 

OBRIEN, ee M (1371) IstMAW to 
2dMarD 

OCONNOR, Harold B (2131) MCRD S$ 
Diego to MCSC Barstow Calif 

OEHRLI, William L (6431) IstMAW to 
MCAS CherPt 

PARKER, Norman H (6412) IstMAW to 
MARTD MARTC Nrins 

PARKINSON, John T_ (0369) MB Nav- 
Mag D agi Chicago Concord to MCRD 


SDie 

PATTERSON. Billy L (6613) IstMAW 
to MAD NATTC Mfs 

ey Albert A (3371) MB NB Phila 

MCS Quant 

PAYDON, Donald E (0141) 9th MCRRD 
to ForTrps 29 Palms 

PAYNE, Gerald D (6511) IstMAW to 


2d 

PENDLETON, Samuel E (6663) MCS 
Quant to MCB CamPen 

ap ne Harold B (2511) 3dMarDiv to 
s 

PHILBRICK, — L (0231) IstMar- 
Brig to 2dMa 

eS a James. ‘p (0141) MAG-31 to 


cB mLej 
PITTS, Gharte . 7 etal istMarBrig to 
MAD TC 


PLOUDES g nF “t (6431) IstMAW to 
MAD NATTC Jax 

PLUNKETT, Van B (1316) MCB Cam- 
Lej to MCB CamPen 

POLYAK, George R (0141) J-IStf5th- 
— Reading Pa to MCS 


nt 
POTE, Robert G (23336) MCRD SDiego 


wh Jr., James W_ (6412) MAD 
Mfs to MCAS CherPt 
PRESSLEY. Ralph W (0369) istMarBrig 
CB CamPen 
PRINGLE, — W (6614) IstMAW to 


RADLEY, James D (0741) MCRD SDiego 
to istMarB rig 

RADUKA, Seeesh T (3031) FMFPac to 
MCRD SDiego 

RANDALL Jr., — (0811) MCS 
Quant to IstMarBri 

REILLY, Robert C (6441) MAD NATTC 
Mfs to MCAS El Toro 

RHODES, Truman E ae MAD NA- 
TTC Mfs to MCAS El 

RIHA, ti a (0369) MB NAS BarPt 
to istMa 

ROBINSON, ‘Arthar J (0369) MCRD S 

Diego to MCB CamPen 

ROBINSON, Chester W a istMar- 
Brig to ForTrps Camb 

ager me — R (2531) istMAW to 
st 

ROSE, Marion C “eae 8th MCRRD to 
ForTrps 29 Palm 

ROSE, Richard A *(3049) 1-IStfi7thRfl- 
Co Evansville Ind to ForTrps CamLej 

RUSNACK, Ernest W (5591) MB NAS 
Atsugi Japan to MB WashDC 

RUSSELL, Ed 5 td M (6412) IstMAW 
to MCAS El Tor 

RUSSELL, Mack E (1841) lesMarDiv to 
MCB CamPen 

RUTHERFORD. oy F (6511) Ist- 
MAW to MCAS Mia 

ab iy * an po omg ‘i (0369) 2d MarDiv 


MCR 
SAGE, po Reg (0369) 2dMarDiv to MCS 


SAIN. Charles W (1861) 1-IStfistArmd- 
PhibCo Gulfport Miss to IstMarDiv 


ey ig Julis S (0721) MCB CamLej 
0 MCB 29 Paims 

SCHENK Allen E (6412) IstMAW to 
MCB NATTC Mfs 

SCHREINER, James J (6731) IstMAW 
to MCAS EI Toro 

SCHUMANN, John E (0369) 2dMarDiv 
o MD NRC NB Ptsm 

SHEEHAN, John P (6727) 2dMAW to 
istMarBrig 


SHELLEY, Henry . (0761) MCB Cam- 
Lej to MCB CamPen F 

SHELTON, Tommy L (1121) IstMAW to 
2d Mar Div 

SHEPPARD, a P (0121) MB NS TI 
SFran to MARPAC FFT 

SHEPPARD, otis. E (2511) IstMAW to 
ForTrps CamLej 

SHEPHEARD, Robert E (2543) IstMAW 
to 2dMarDiv 

SIMERARO, ree A a 1-1Stf2dAW- 
Btry Canton to MCB CamPen 

ere ak tre les ” (6431) IstMAW to 


SIMS, Ernest F (1316) 1-1Stf2d75mm- 
AAABn Indpls to MCB CamPen 

SMITH Jr., Charles W (0141) 3dMarDiv 
to MCAS El Toro 

ey Leonard H (6761) 6th MCRRD 


MCAS oro 

SNELLER: anes (2171) MCSFA §$S 
Fran to tstMarBric 

SNYDER, Bruce W (7041) istMarBrig to 
MB WashDC 

SPENCER, Marion J "aaa istMarBrig 
to MAD NATTC 

SPECTOR, Sumner (O14) 1-1Stf2d155- 
mmGunBn LosAng to MCB CamPen 

SPRINGER, Robert R (0141) 3dMarDiv 
to MCAS El! Toro 

STRONG Jr., Charlie (0141) MCB Cam- 
Pen to 1-i67thinfCo PorHue 

STANFORD Jr., a. L (1121) MCB 
Heese to MCAS M i 

SUM rma gh E 1371) MCB Cam- 
Lej to MCAS Miami 

TANAKA, Kenneth T (2533) ItstMarDiv 


M SDiego 
ee Albert” (0369) 3dMarDiv to 
MCRD Pl 
TALLENT, Raymond E (2336) IstMAW 
to IstMarDiv 
bili jackie D (0141) HQMC to 8th 


MCRRD 
TEMPLET, Charles A (1861) 1-IStf2d- 
ig PhibCo Ti SFran to RofTrps 


Ims 
TERWILLIGER, Robert C (6511) MAD 
TTC Jax to IstMarBrig 
THOMAS, Chester L (6412) IstMarBrig 
to MCAS CherPt 
THOMAS oe Everett L (0141) MAG-31 


THRAILKILL, or f. ‘iv MAD 
NATTC Mfs to 

THYSSEN, Leland MM wtih itwaw to 
MAD NAT Jax 

TRAVIS “tr a Dail MCB Cam- 
Lej to B Cam 

TRUEBLOOD, 4% °D (0141) AirFMF- 
Pac to MCB CamPen 

TYLINSKI, John J (0141) 3dMarDiv to 


VAILLANCOURT, gor - (0721) MCS 
Quant to MCB 29 Pai 
VALDEZ, James (e413) IstMAW to 


2dMA 

VALENEGRO, Henry V (3041) 3dMarDiv 
to MCSC Barstow 

VANLANDINGHAM. ere C (1345) 
vane ee to tstMar 
ARN, Forest N iat) "oth MCRRD to 


VAUGHN, Gerald | (2111) MB NAS 
rDiv 
VIEIRA, Mackway K _ (1431) MCAS 
mPen 
bai Clifford E (0141) 3dMarDiv to 
2 


WALL, Thomas J (0369) IstMarBrig to 
MCS Quant 
WALLACE, Irving C (3371) 2dMAW to 


AS El Toro 
WALLACE, Robert L (0369) IstMarBrig 
to MCS Quant 
WELCH, George od P aad MCAAS 
Mojave to MCB Ca 
WIL SON, Hobart. v (Ol41) 1-1Stf- 
iSthinteo Dearborn to 1-13d75mmAAA- 


Omaha 
WILLARD, Ben H (0141) 1-1Stf#103d- 
InfCo FtLee Va to 1-160thinfCo Ownes- 
boro Ky 
WILLIAMS, Lawrence F (6511) MAG-31 
MCAS Kaneohe Bay ‘ 
WILLIAMS, Robert F 0369) istMarDiv 
to MAD NATTC Jax 
bat Steven L (3071) HQMC to 


WILLIAMS, Warren J (1141) tstMar- 
Div to MCAS Et Toro FFT 

bat or John W (6413) AirFMFLant 
MCAS CherPt to ForTrps CamLej 

bal re Cari E. (1371) HQMC to 2d- 


WILSON. Jr., Cepas L (6412) IstMAW to 
MAD NATTC Mfs 
WINN, Warren J (6442) MAD NATTC 


WINSLOW, Anthony F (1371) MCB 


as 
WIRRELL, Ronald J (3537) MCRD 
wane to ForTrps FMFLant CamLej 
ACK, George R (3011) IstMarBrig 
ee istMarDiv 
ee Marvin E (2533) MAG-31 to 2d- 


arDiv 
woaDARo, sohert L (3431) IstMAW to 
MCAAS Moj 
be ag > Robert *c (4121) MCB CamLej 
0 
WORTHLEY, i C (1533) HQMC 
to MCB CamLej 
WRIGHT, Burton E (0369) MB NB 
Mare Ist to tstMarDiv 
YALE, Carl R (1831) 4th MCRRD to 
ForTrps CamLej 
be ae pe Louis S (0141) tst MCRRD 
MCB CamPen FT 
VODIAS, Joseph : (3441) Ist MCRRD 
to AS El Tor 
YOUNG Jr., John t eit 1-1Stf6thinf- 
Co Cumberland to MCRD PI 
YOUNG, Robert W (6412) 12th MCRRD 
to MAD NATTC Mfs 
YOUNGBLOOD, Robert L (0141) 1-IStf 
istPhibTracBn Tampa to 2dMarDiv 
YOUNGHANS, Robert A (1371) IstMar- 
Div to IstMarBrig 
ZIPKAS, Walter J (0369) HQMC to 
FMF CamPen 
END 
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*Keep your 
Leathernecks in 
excellent 
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*Have your 
Leathernecks 
readily 
at hand. 





*Add an 
additional touch 
to your 
library shelr. 


This is the newest edition of 
an old favorite with Leather- 
neck readers. The popular 
binder has been redesigned; 
covers have been strength- 
ened for extra wear, and the 
Marine emblem is embossed 


both on the front and spine in gold. Best of all, due to 
the demand for these quality binders, THE PRICE 
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Now you can have one of these binders, which holds 
twelve issues of LEATHERNECK, for only $2.00. 
It’s a quick, simple operation to insert your magazines 


with the flexible, 


binder. 


all metal, hangers supplied with the 


Order yours now by filling out the coupon below. The 
low price of $2.00 includes handling and postage. 
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P.O. Box 1918 
Washington 13, D. C. 


Please send me a LEATHERNECK Binder at the new 


reduced price of $2.00. 
(] Remittance enclosed 
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NAMES IN SPORTS 


Fighting for the first time. Bruce 
McDonald, a 185-pound Memphis. 
Tenn., Naval Air Station Marine, 
stepped into a ring. threw one punch, 
knocked out his opponent... Fred 
Thornberry, Armed Forces Press 
Service sports columnist, correctly re- 
ported, several days prior to the East 
Coast championship-deciding games 
between Camp Lejeune and Quantico. 
that San Diego. Hawaii and Lejeune 
would meet for the All-Marine basket- 
ball title. 

The phrases “strike.” 
“turkey” may inadvertently appear in 
this month’s Post of the Corps article. 
which begins on page 16. MSet. Paul 
Sarokin, author of the article. leads 
a Headquarters. U. S. Marine Corps 
bowling league with a 175 average. 
without a handicap. Sarokin’s stellar 


“spare” or 


howling, as anchor man. enabled the 
Leatherneck team to forge far ahead 
of the league. 

Wenonah Yomes, Dottie Meul- 
man and Ada Rich were high-scoring 
players on the Parris Island. S. C.. 
Woman Marine basketball team. 
Yomes consistently averaged more than 
20 points per game . Also at Par- 
ris Island, Captain Barney Mulligan 
is a steady performer for the “Sneaky 
Petes.” an officers’ bowling team. 

Now stationed at Parris Island and 
Camp Pendleton. Calif.. respectively. 
Jack “J. C.” and Jim “J. J.” Porn. 
twin sons of Mrs. Larry Porn, Flush- 
ing. Mich., established many _basket- 
ball records while in high school. in- 
cluding a 49-point scoring mark for 
one game by “J. J.” Quote. from Mrs. 
Porn: “Their two brothers, Larry. 
Jr.. and Bob, are also good athletes. 
Bob. who has just started to grow, is 
Go 1” 

Captain Wallace M. Couch, and 
his wife. Mildred, of the Marine 
Corps Base. Twentynine Palms, Calif.. 
own. and use, a 47-piece collection of 
hunting and target weapons . . . Pvts. 
Jerry T. Ricer and William R. 
Bradley, recent recruits at the Marine 
Corps Recruit Depot, San Diego, are 
experienced weight-lifters. Ricer won 
Canadian AAU titles in 1955 and 756. 
and Bradley was a 1956 AAU teen-age 
champion. 

Earl Wilson, who made a habit of 
pitching no-hit baseball games for the 
San Diego Marines last year, is a 
mound returnee this year for the same 


club . . . Pfe Joe P. Carroll, Ord- 
90 


PORT SHORTS 





by MSgt. Woody Jones 


nance Maintenance Company. Camp 
Pendleton, won an annual skeet and 
trap shoot by breaking 92 of 100 
targets. 

Pfe Carroll L. Hamilton, who 
qualified for the 1956 U. S. Olympic 
team with a broad jump of more than 
24 feet. is a member of Bravo Com- 
pany. Second Infantry Training Regi- 
ment, Camp Pendleton. When others 
use a rope to swing over a 15-foot 
hole, during combat training. Hamil- 
ton ignores the rope. and leaps .. . 
MSet. James N. Bertolino, El Toro. 
Calif... Marine Corps Air Station. 
caught an 83-pound black sea bass off 
Newport Beach. broke the former 
world’s record by 33 pounds. Bertolino 
used a homemade fresh water spinning 
rod, a spinning reel, and a 12-pound 
test line! 

MSet. George Cluteh, with a 595 
series, led his bowling team into a tie 
for first place in a Barstow intramural 
league . Marine MSet. L. T. 
Taylor coaches the track team at the 
U. S. Naval Station. Treasure Island, 
San Francisco. 

Sergeants Charles Ellis and Dale 
Detrick, Marine Aircraft Group-11. 
have established themselves as two of 
the most rabid sports fans in Japan. 
They traveled 160 miles. at their own 
expense and on three different types 
of transportation. to see a basketball 
game between the Atsugi Navy-Marine 
Flyers and the Camp Drew Blue Devils. 

Major Bill Anthony, USMC, In- 
spector-Instructor of the 4th Supply 
Company. USMCR. Stockton, Calif.. 
has won golf championships of the 3d, 
5th, and 12th Naval Districts, a couple 
at Camp Lejeune, recently added the 
Stockton City Open .. . Cpl. Charles 
Salomone, 119-pound boxer, and 
Virginia AAU champion, plans to enter 
the University of Wisconsin in August. 
He’s stationed at the Naval Air Sta- 
tion. Norfolk. 


Until recently, three Marines from 


the Memphis. Tenn., Naval Air Station 
were playing on the Memphis Rebs’ 
amateur hockey team. They were Cpl. 
James McDonald, and Pics Walter 
Daly and David Outerbridge . . . 
Individual champions on the Quantico 
boxing team, which won the Washing- 
ton, D. C.. Senior Golden Gloves title. 
were Nathan Coleman, 112 pounds. 
and Joe Rose, 135 pounds. 

Six individual champions and two 
runners-up helped the San Diego Ma- 
rines win the 11th Naval District box- 
ing team title for the second successive 
year. All-Marine light heavyweight 
Ronald Pettus moved up. won the 
heavy title. Middleweight Teddy 
Shores also moved up a weight, and 
won the light heavy crown. Other San 
Diego champions: flyweight Ramon 
Sanchez, bantamweight Fred Ben- 
ton, featherweight Osear German, 
and middleweight Donald Green. 

With Lt. Col. Martin J. Sexton as 
coach, Quantico has introduced la- 
crosse to its varsity athletic program 
... Ina First Marine Division intra- 
mural pistol match, at Camp Pendle- 
ton, first place medals were won by 
Ist Lt. W. C. Byrd, Ist Anti-Tank 
Battalion: MSet. W. H. Chapman, 
Ist Service Battalion; TSet. J. E. 
Marshall, 3d Amphibious Tractor 
Battalion, and Sgt. H. B. Russell, 
Jr... 3d Battalion, Seventh Marines. 
Russell’s unit won the team trophy 
with a 1035 aggregate. 

Robert Flores, Marine Corps 
Base, Twentynine Palms, won the 
Phoenix, Ariz., Golden Gloves heavy- 
weight boxing title . . . At the 11th 
Naval District Wrestling Champion- 
ships, San Diego, the Camp Pendleton 
Marine team won six of eight weight- 
division titles, 13 of 16 trophies, and 
the team title for the second straight 
year. The Pendleton champions: Art 
Fluge, 115 pounds: Monk Tiernan, 
125. pounds; Jerry Hoke, 136 
pounds: Bud Belz, 147 pounds: 
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Charles Daggett, 160 pounds, and 
Vern Gable, heavyweight. 

Everett Lockenvitz, University of 
Illinois freshman football player, has 
enlisted in the Marine Corps . . . Lt. 
Col. Raymond “Hap” Spuhler is 
the new manager of the Hawaii Ma- 
rine baseball team . Constance 
Casey, Ann Rourke and Carol Lau 
were stars on the Hawaii Woman Ma- 
rine basketball team. 


FORMER MARINES 


The Phoenix Press has named. for 






































the second time, former Marine Al 
Fenn its “Coach of the Year” for his 
outstanding work with area youngsters. 
Fenn, busy as a newspaper editor at 
Clifton, Ariz., finds time to coach 
Golden Gloves boxers, and a few pro- 
fessionals. His 1958 Glovers won the 
Arizona team championship, for , the 
sixth time in eight years. , 

At San Diego during World War II, 
Fenn stopped his first ring opponent, 
as a Marine, with the first punch he 
threw. He later won the middleweight 
championship of the Third Marine 
Division, on Guam, in 1945, 


WALTER 
DALY 


J. D. Roberts, All-America guard 
at Oklahoma in 1953, and second 
string All-Sea Service and All-Marine 
in 755, has returned to his alma mater 
as an assistant to Bud Wilkinson, 
Oklahoma’s head football coach... 
Walter Tyler, former Barstow Ma- 
rine, has won 20 of 24 professional 
fights, as a welterweight, on the West 
Coast. 


ASSORTED NOTES 


The Quantico Marine baseball team 
has a tentative schedule of 78 games, 
against collegiate, service and semi- 
pro teams. In 1950, coached by Bill 
Kohler, Quantico won 100 of 115 
games. 

Mr. Rod Cameron, manager of a 
Bank of America branch at the San 
Diego Marine Corps Recruit Depot, 
follows the Marine basketball team on 
road trips, and, for the benefit of bank 
patrons, maintains an up-to-the-minute 
record of the squad on a_ bulletin 
board, 

Quantico has added an Army team, 
Fort Dix, N. J., to its 1958 football 
schedule. From 1921-1927, a grid 
rivalry between the Third Army and 
Quantico rated notice in a nation-wide 
press. 

When Captain George Otott, 
MCRD, Parris Island, announced that 
a physical conditioning program would 
be available in the evening for women, 
including dependents, he was forced to 
alter his plans, and inaugurate morn- 
ing classes to handle the overflow. 
More than 200 women registered on 
the first three nights! 


BULLETIN BOARD 


The first All-Marine judo tourna- 
ment, at the Marine Corps Recruit De- 
pot, San Diego, Calif., May 6. 

Baseball game, Camp Pendleton Ma- 
rines vs. the Los Angeles Dodgers’ 
rookies, at Camp Pendleton, Calif. 
July 15. END 
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. .. got dropped from the regimental golf team... ? 
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BLUE ANGELS 


[continued from page 67] 


was the first to receive the new FJ4 
fighters in the Marine Corps. During 
a local instrument hop he noticed that 
his aircraft was not responding to the 
controls properly. Movement of the 
controls was restricted and the plane 
wanted to roll on its back. Mayock’s 
first inclination was to bail out but he 
found that he could barely maintain 
control and refused to leave $700,000 
worth of aircraft for the buzzards. After 
fighting the plane for 35 minutes he 
brought it safely into Atsugi. 


When the Angels accepted Mayock 
for a tryout he began a training sched- 
ule for perfection. Breaking in a new 
team member is hard and dangerous 
work, since one mistake could be fatal. 
He learned that flying the slot or “Tail 
End Charlie” is the most difficult. First 
he had to master all the maneuvers, 
flying either solo or with another mem- 
ber. Then he gradually worked into the 
diamond and echelon formations. Team 
members are usually given a choice of 
position since some pilots can fly more 
smoothly on the left side of a formation 
than they can on the right. 

All practice, except the four-plane 
landing formation, is done safely at 
high altitude but when the pilot first 
begins working close to the deck he 
finds a startling change. 

Cdr. Holley told how he felt about 
it in an article in the Naval Aviation 
News: “I’ve flown a lot of jets and like 
them but this is the first time I’ve 
flown so close to the ground except on 
take-off and landing. I realize that to 
have people see us and to witness how 
the Navy training teaches a pilot to 
control a plane in a precise manner, we 
have to get down there where they can 
see us. But it sure gave me a start, on 
the first few flights, every time I got in- 
verted and the ground seemed so dog- 
gone close.” 

Some experts say that the day of 
piloted aircraft is almost past. But that 
is a theory, and until it becomes reality, 
pilots of the Naval service and the Air 
Force will continue to be trained as 
close to perfection as possible. It re- 
quires more than skill and intelligence 
to blast around the sky in the aircraft 
of today and an even more skillful pilot 
to fly wing with the Blue Angels. END 
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BULLETIN BOARD 


_Compiled by MSgt. Francis J. Kulluson 





BULLETIN BOARD is Leatherneck's inter- 
pretation of information released by Head- 
quarters Marine Corps and other sources. 
Items on these pages are not to be con- 
sidered official. 




















Fourth Marine Division Association Reunion 


The Fourth Marine Division will hold its annual 
reunion for 1958 in Philadelphia, Pa., on June 26, 
27, and 28th. Headquarters for the reunion will 
be at the Sheraton Hotel. 

Former members of the Fourth Marine Division 


who have not received current information on the 
reunion should contact Major G. L. Pines, USMC, 
Secretary of the Association, at Headquarters, U. S. 
Marine Corps, Washington 25, D. C., so they may 
be placed on the mailing list. 


Servicemen's and Veterans’ Survivor Benefits Act 


Marines who have a Government insurance policy 
with a waiver of premiums in effect are reminded 
that in the event of death, their survivors will not 
he eligible for the more liberal benefits provided 
by the Servicemen’s and Veterans’ Survivor Bene- 
fits Act of 1956. 

There are a few exceptions where it might be 
to the advantage of a Marine to retain his insurance 
under waiver. For example: A Marine with no de- 
pendents could retain his insurance at a reduced 
cost if he has a permanent plan of Government 
insurance or at no cost if he has a term plan. 
However, if he marries and acquires a family, it 


would be to the advantage of his dependents, in 
virtually all cases, if the waiver of premiums were 
cancelled. 

Also, in a very few instances, it may be to the 
advantage of Marines having a large number of 
minor children to retain waiver of premiums in 
effect until some of the children are self-support- 
ing. Each case of this type is different, dependent 


‘upon the desires of the individual Marine, his 


family protection insurance plan, and their factors. 

For further information, consult your organiza- 
tional Personal Affairs Office and/or review the 
contents of Marine Corps Order 1740.9 and 1740.7. 


Applications Desired for Assignment to Audit Duty In 4100 Field 


Vacancies exist in the field audit offices of the 
Audit Branch, Inspection Division, Personnel (E-3 
to E-6). Applicants who have an accounting back- 
ground are invited to submit requests for this duty 
to the Commandant of the Marine Corps (Code 
DFI). 

Applicants should list their experience and 
schooling in the field of commercial or nonappro- 
priated fund accounting. Where practicable, it is 
desired that applicants be interviewed by area 


auditors before they submit their requests for 
audit duty. 

Comments and recommendations of area audi- 
tors may be appended as enclosures to applications. 
Personnel selected for audit duty will be assigned 
to various field offices of area auditors. 

Commanding officers should indicate the follow- 
ing information when forwarding endorsements: 
(1) Loeation tour date. (2) Overseas control date. 
(3) Whether replacement is required. 


Converting GI Term Insurance to Permanent Plans 


An easy stage method of converting GI term in- 
surance to permanent plans is available to any of 
the 3,200,000 World War II veterans who cannot 


afford to convert the full amount of their term 


policies. 

Veterans Administration said the law and VA 
regulations permit these term policyholders to con- 
vert as little as $1,000 at first, then any amount 
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thereafter they wish in multiples of $500. 

By converting $1,000 a year for 10 years, the 
full amount will be in permanent plan insurance 
within a decade, VA pointed out. Annual dividends 
may be used in the process to reduce the policy- 
holder’s cash outlay at the time of conversion, the 
agency added. 

The decision to convert is for each policyholder 
to make, based on his need for present and future 
life insurance, his ability to pay premiums and his 
family status, VA said. 

In some cases, the agency added, term insurance 
is preferable. In others, permanent plans are indi- 
cated. 

Permanent plan policies available to World War 
Il term policyholders who wish to convert under 
this easy-stage method are ordinary life, 20-pay life, 
30-pay life, 20-year endowment, endowment at age 


60, and endowment at age 65.- 

VA said the premium rates for the permanent 
plans are higher than for the term policies at the 
same age of issue, but they remain static. Term 
policy premium rates, on the other hand, increase 
every five years until they may become prohibitive 
at advanced ages, VA said. 

The agency added that permanent plans have 
certain values which term policies do not have. 
These include loan value, a cash surrender value 
and an extended insurance value. The latter will 
keep a policy in force automatically for a stipulated 
period even though a policyholder has failed to 
pay his premiums. 

Term policies, on the other hand, provide in- 
surance only against death and then only so long 
as premiums are paid on time. They have no ex- 
tended value as a cushion against lapse or loan 
value for emergencies. 

The agency said World War II term policyholders 
who wish to take advantage of easy-stage conver- 
sion may obtain full information at any VA office 
or Marine Corps rehabilitation office. 


Three Major Changes in 1958 Competition-In-Arms-Program 


Three major changes in procedure highlight the 
Marine Corps Competition-in-Arms program for 
1958, Headquarters Marine Corps announced 
recently. 

The program has set its sights on duplicating the 
Marines’ 1956 feat of winning all five National 
Trophy Matches at Camp Perry, Ohio. Last year 
the Marines retained only one. 

The changes are: 

1—Five regimental teams will represent each 
division, whereas formerly a division was repre- 
sented by several division teams. 

2—Staff noncommissioned officers as well as 
commissioned officers will act as officials on the 
line and in the butts. 

3—Official score will be marked on the line 
rather than in the butts. 

More equitable competition, added prestige and 
responsibility for Staff NCOs, and personnel eco- 
nomies are the principal reasons for the 1958 
changes. 

Otherwise, the program differs litle from that of 
a year ago. It will begin with the Eastern, Western 
and Pacific Division competitions, then include the 
all-Marine and National matches. 

The Eastern Division Rifle and Pistol Matches 
are scheduled for May 5-8 at Camp Lejeune, N. C. 
The Elliott, Wirgman and Edson Trophy Matches 
will follow there May 9-11. 

Rifle teams from large (more than 600 per- 
sonnel) Eastern Division units will compete for the 
Elliot Trophy, while those from small units will 
fire in the Wirgman Trophy Match. The Edson 
Trophy Match is for Eastern pistol teams only. 

Camp Matthews, San Diego, will again host the 
Western Division Rifle and Pistol Matches to be 
fired this year May 12-15. The San Diego, Wharton 
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and Holeomb Trophy Matches will be conducted 
there May 16-17. 

The San Diego and Wharton Trophy Matches are 
for Western Division rifle teams, large and small 
units respectively, while the Holcomb Trophy 
Match is for pistol firing. 

The Pacific Division competition, established just 
a year ago with encouraging success, will again be 
held at Marine Barracks, Pearl Harbor. The Pacific 
Division Rifle and Pistol Matches are scheduled 
there May 5-8, the Lloyd, Smith and Shively Trophy 
Matches, May 9-10. 

The Lloyd and Smith Trophy Matches are for 
large and small Pacifie Division units respectively. 
while the Shively Trophy Match is for Pacific pistol 
teams. 

Award shooters of the three Division Matches 
will compete in the Marine Corps Rifle and Pistol 
and Lauchheimer Trophy Matches to take place at 
Camp Matthews, June 2-5. 

The Marine with the highest aggregate score with 
both rifle and pistol during the Marine Corps Match 
will win the Lauchheimer Trophy. The trophy is 
emblematic of the rifle and pistol championship of 
the Marine Corps. 

The Inter-Division Rifle and Pistol Matches will 
be fired at Camp Matthews, June 8-9. Shooters 
awarded badges at the Eastern, Western and Pacific 
Division Matches will be formed into teams and 
will compete for the top division laurels. 

Marine Corps Rifle and Pistol Team members 
selected by the team captain and the Commandant’s 
representative will compete at the National Matches 
at Camp Perry, Ohio, August 7 through September 
6. The National Matches will include the top 
shooters of the country, both military and civilian. 

END 
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FLYING LSTs 


[continued from page 88] 


The Planning and Production Con- 
trol office is the watchdog of all mainte- 
nance work completed on each aircraft. 
“We have instigated a Planned Pro- 
gressive Maintenance (PPM) System,” 
said MSgt. Howden. “Rather than 
grounding a helicopter to complete 
major periodic inspections, this work is 
accomplished by crews in the air and on 
the ground between scheduled hops or 
during slack periods. 

“Periodically we issue cards which 
list certain items to be checked on the 
plane. PPM cards normally represent 
maintenance required for four hours’ 
flight time,” continued MSgt. Howden. 
“When this work is completed, the card 
is returned for filing and noted on the 
‘cribbage board’ (The cribbage board 
is a visual aid “PPM Status Board” 
of all maintenance work completed on 
each helicopter). Maintenance work is 
stabilized in this way and by the time 
a required 60-hour check is reached, all 
of the preventive maintenance has al- 
ready been completed. 

“Civilian airlines have used this sys- 
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tem for years,” said MSgt. Howden, 
“and I expect that the entire Marine 
Corps will adopt this system in a year 
or so.” One other helicopter squadron 
at MCAF is using this system. It’s 
HMR-362. 

“One other new procedure in expedit- 
ing our work,” said the sergeant, “is our 
ability to order parts over the tele- 
phone. Paper work is completed while 
action is being taken to procure the 
parts, speeding up our assigned task 
considerably.” 

Presently, all mechanics are assigned 
to a specific helicopter. Between 13 and 
15 crewmen are appointed to each air- 
craft. As the squadron is assigned ad- 
ditional planes, this number will be- 
come lower. “We hope to have seven 
men assigned to each helicopter in a 
few months,” said Warrant Officer 
Costlow. 

Most of the squadron’s crewmen are 
trainees and their assignment to 462 
marks their first duty with an opera- 
tional squadron. Lubricating respon- 
sibilities involve the mechanic in 500 
separate operations; the rotor head 
alone has 154. 

“The rotor blades fold in 35 seconds,” 
said TSgt. Daniels, “when the internal 
hydraulic power is used. It would take 
about 30 minutes to fold them by 
hand,” he added. 


~~ 


The reason for the folding blade 
principle, as well as the folding tail, is 
to allow for a limited hangar and air- 
craft carrier space capability. When 
extended, the main rotor blades have 
a diameter of 72 feet. 

“The Fleet Marine Force is really 
going to like this helicopter,” said Col. 
McCully, “when they get an insight as 
to its capabilities.” He continued, “I’ve 
got one of the finest groups of officers 
and enlisted men ever to be found in 
one spot.” 

Additional helicopters are expected 
and they will be picked up at the fac- 
tory just as fast as they can be con- 
structed. “We expect to acquire one a 
month, until the squadron has sufficient’ 
strength,” said Sgt. Maj. Linkus. 

When thoroughly trained, the squad- 
ron will team up with units of the 
First Marine Division at Camp Pendle- 
ton to further develop the Marine 
Corps’ doctrine of close air support and 
vertical envelopment. 

The central feature of the recent re- 
organization of the Marine division is 
the creation of a new streamlined divi- 
sion having increased shock and fire 
power. The new Marine division is 
completely air-transportable. 

Its assault elements are completely 
helicopter-transportable with the em- 
ployment of the HR2S-1 helicopters. 

END 
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The March 


Saddle up! The gunny cries out; 
Right face, Column of Twos is the shout, 
Weapons are slung and the march is on, 
Within minutes the troops are gone. 
Out of the camp and on to the hill, 
From the distance the column looks almost 
still. 
Sweat starts to run as the pace is set, 
Shirts and brows are quick to get wet. 
Steep is the incline to be overcome, 
Temples throb like a battle drum, 
Weapons cut into the shoulder 
As the pace gets ever bolder. 
Finally the word comes down the file 
Take “10!” Rest awhile, 
Tinkling of canteens is heard, 
Five minutes gone, saddle up is the word. 
Off moves the column on to the hill, 
No one now moves of his own free will. 
The fear of his buddies’ disgrace, 
Forces each to maintain the pace. 
Hour after hour rolls on by, 
Everyone wishes he could die. 
All at once the trail slopes down, 
Toward the camp, our home town. 
Only two miles to go and we will rest, 
Tired we are but, Marines are best, 
It’s all in a day’s work but this training we 
dread, 

But without it in war, we could all be dead. 
Our spirits ride high as the end draws near, 
Jokes are exchanged from mouth to ear, 
Hearts get light and happy are all, 
It’s now 1630, Liberty Call! 

William J. Bennington 


Marine, J. G. 


Toy rifle shouldered, 
Marching up and down, 
The cadence that he counted 
Had an old familiar sound. 
Rigid at attention 
He paced all ’round about. 
He looked so deadly earnest 
I couldn’t help but shout. 
“Hi, son! Playing soldier?” 
Then I cringed, he spoke so mean. 
“Other boys play so’jer. 
But, Daddy, I’m a Marine.” 
Theodore H. Loney 


Wife of an Enlisted Marine 


A Marine it is said, leads a very rough life, 

But does anyone consider the job of his 
wife? 

She arises at hours unreasonable to most, 

Then makes his coffee and starts on the 
toast. 

Now it’s time to awaken the sleeping 
Marine, 

At this time in the morning he’s not very 
keen. 

While he showers and shaves his wife still 
keeps going. 
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He has to look sharp so his rank will keep 
growing. 

His shoes have been polished; a sight to 
be seen, 

His uniform is ready; behold the Marine! 

Finally; at last; he starts off to work, 

There are chores to be done, so she must 
not shirk. 

The work must be finished before he comes 
home, 

She finally gets started between gripes and 
groans. 

An inspection tomorrow, his clothes must 
be neat, 

She washes and irons ’til she’s out on her 
feet. 

On the nights he has duty she sits all alone, 

She suddenly gets lonely so she calls on 
the phone. 

She listens intently, “What’s that he has 
said?” 

He’s going to be transferred, there’s hard 
work ahead. 

“Oh dear” she mutters, “where will I 
start?” 

She knows she must hasten for they have 
to depart. 

A few days later and the packing is done, 

She has to admit it was really no fun. 

They finally arrive at the new duty station, 

More work to do, there’s no consolation. 

She’s weary and tired, if you know what 
I mean, 

But it’s worth all she’s done, for she loves 
her Marine. 

Beverly A. Cooper 


Sand Castles 
With infinite care and chubby hands 


He built his castle of sun-kissed sands. 











Then with eyes serious and wide 
He watched the fingers of the approaching 
tide. 
He built a wall wide and round 
To guard his spot of hallowed ground. 
He made each turret strong and high 
To fling his challenge to the sky. 
His only foe was the restless sea 
Which splashed towards him playfully. 
He dug a moat deep and wide, but 
His castle fell, child-like, 
he cried: 
With feverish haste and calloused hands 
He dug a foxhole in the blood-stained 
sands 
While his eyes so wary and wide 
Searched the trees wherein snipers hide. 
He built a rampart high and round 
To guard his spot of hallowed ground 
Off to his right this Flag did rise 
Old Glory challenged enemy skies. 
This time his foe faced the sea 
And swarmed down upon him ferociously. 
He spread his bullets far and wide, but 
His castle fell; man-like, 
he died. 
June K. Moore 


The Old Lady-san Who Live 
in Geta Uchi 
A Mother Goose-san Poem 


There was an old lady-san 
Who live in a geta 
Have takusan house-apes 
Who make like Marine Raider. 
However now is number one 
No trouble kids carousing 
For sukoshi old lady-san 
Is catchee Wherry housing! 
Capt. J. W. Hanker 
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1. MARINE OFFICER'S GUIDE. Written 
jointly by Lt. Gen. G. C. Thomas, Rear 
Adm. A. A. Ageton and Col. R. D. Heinl, 
Jr., this first work of its kind provides a 
mine of useful information for all officers 
and officer candidates. For junior and 
senior alike, it is fully as much a book for 
Reserve officers as for Regulars. 


Price $5.75 


2. 1957 BOUND VOLUME. All twelve 
issues of Leatherneck for 1957 handsomely 
bound for permanent retention. A book 
that will enhance your library shelf. Each 
volume is $10.00. Available with your 
name imprinted on the cover in gold let- 
ters. Name imprint $1.50 extra (submit 
the name you wish stamped on the cover 
plainly printed.) 


3. RECKLESS, PRIDE OF THE MARINES 
by Andrew Geer. The true story of the 
gallant horse who braved gunfire to bring; 
ammunition to the Marines on the Korean 
front, written by the author of The New 
Breed. 

Discount Price $3.00 


4. THIS HIGH NAME by Robert Lind- 
say. The first formal investigation of its 
kind, this book traces the historical de- 
velopment and practice of public relations 
by the U. S. Marine Corps. 

Discount Price $1.50 


5. HEROES, U. S. MARINE CORPS. A 
comprehensive volume of 621 pages con- 
taining photographs of current and obso- 
lete medals and decorations, and a com- 
plete list of all Marine Corps winners of 
the Medal of Honor, Navy Cross, and 
Silver Star, since the Civil War. 

Price $10.00 


6. MARINE CORPS DRILL MANUAL. 
Just published, this easy to carry pocket 
sized manual contains all the drill and 
ceremonial procedures for the new 13-man 
squad drill. 

$1.25 


7. THIS IS WAR! A photo-narrative of 

the Marines in Korea, authored by Life 

photographer David Douglas Duncan. The 

majority of these action photos are pub 

lished for the first time in this book. 
Special Price—$2.00 


8. MARINE CORPS WIFE by Sally 
Jerome and Nancy Brinton Shea. This 
comprehensive handbook tells all the Ma- 
rine Corps wife needs to know about the 
customs of the Service and the manage- 
ment of a Marine Corps household. 
Discount Price $3.00 


Leatherneck 





9. JUDO KATAS. Written by Charles 
Yerkow, author of the Modern Judo 
series, this book explains for the first time 
the two fundamental Judo katas, or formal 
exercises in throwing and mat techniques. 
Discount Price $4.25 
10. LAUGHTER IN HELL by Stephen 
Marek. How American Marines, soldiers 
and sailors survived the rigors and priva- 
tions of Japanese prison camps is told 
with grim humor and startling truth. 
Discount Price $4.25 
11. COLD STEEL by John Styers. A 
complete, practical, easy-to-understand 
study on close combat. 
Discount Price $2.55 
12. THE MAGNIFICENT BASTARDS by 
Lucy H. Crockett. A rugged novel of 
Marine Raiders caught in the intrigues 
and devastation of war in the South 
Pacific. 
Discount Price $3.00 
13. GUIDEBOOK FOR MARINES. The 
new sixth edition of the popular Marine 
reference manual is now available. 
$1.50 
14. HELMET FOR MY PILLOW by former 
USMC Private Robert Leckie and about 
his ‘‘private friends” 
Discount Price $3.50 
15. CONDITION IS RED by A. B. Edel- 
mann. A story that reveals the true nature 
of Pacific Jungle fighting. 
Discount Price $2.75 
16. THE CHOSIN RESERVOIR CAM- 
PAIGN. The official report of a grim 
campaign compiled by the Historical 
Branch, HQMC. 
Discount Price $2.50 


The LEATHERNECK Bookshop can obtain any book in print for you. 


If your favorite book is not listed on this page, write for service offering 


discount prices. 


bookshop 


MARINE CORPS MONOGRAPHS 


These 10 illustrated monographs cover 
various Marine Corps amphibious opera- 
tions during WWII. They have been pre- 
pared by the Historical Branch, HQMC. 


Discount 
Price 
17. Central Solomons ......... $2.95 
18. Guadalcanal ............. $4.30 
I oA CaN RIN shee 6h 6) esa cei aa@ie of e-ohe $3.85 
re CU) $4.30 
BV. (WHGRSRGNE oioik. 5h ccd ow siae eis $2.95 
2a. NOW BEGIN a. 6.5.65 cis re ca: $3.85 
YS A ee $4.95 
yay SP $1.60 
25. Marine Aviation in 
the Philippines ........... $2.50 


MODERN JUDO 


A professional course in the art of 
jujitsu, written by the vice-chairman of 
the National AAU Judo committee, in 
three volumes and fully illustrated. 


26. Volume 1: Basic Fundamental Tech- 
niques. 
Discount Price $4.25 


27. Volume 2: Advanced Technique for 
the Judo Expert. 
Discount Price $4.25 


28. Volume 3: The Complete 40 Gokyo 
Techniques. 
Discount Price $4.25 


29. Complete Three Volume Set. 
Discount Price $12.00 
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LEATHERNECK BOOKSHOP 
P.O. Box 1918, Washington 13, D. C. 


I 2 3 4 5 6 | i 


Send the book(s) immediately to: 


CITY. 





Circle the number(s) of book(s) desired. AMOUNT ENCLOSED §........... 


iy 1 ANS 20: 2) -22) 23 24 


BEA please rind) ns. cescsassvecacstkasedtecdevcanes 


ADDRESS (please primt) oo... lceecceccccsssceeeee 


; : ZONE 
LEATHERNECK will pay the postage on all orders. 558 


BILL ME LATER [7] 
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DO IT YOURSELF. Read 

the Budweiser label 
...and you'll find the 
ingredients behind Bud's 
refreshing taste. What 
could be simpler? 
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